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BRIGANDAGE IN THE ROMAN STATES.* 


On the 27th April, 1557, Dendirio Guidone, of 
Ascoli, Commissary of Pope Paul IV., published a 
decree of outlawry against the city of Monte Fon- 
tino, in the following terms: “It is manifest that 
for many years past, the inhabitants of Monte Fon- 
tino have led a criminal and irregular life, leaguing 
with the enemies of his holiness, imprisoning his 
faithful subjects, killing his soldiers, and commit- 
ting all sorts of robberies and murders; for which 


crimes they have deserved the most terrible pun- | 


ishment,—and in order that their chastisement 
might serve as an example to all, our Lord, Paul 
IV., by the grace of God, Pope, desirous of secu- 
ring the peace of his provinces by subjecting them 
to the authority of the holy see, and especially de- 
sirous that Monte Fontino shall no longer be a 
harbor for robbers and brigands, has declared that 
that city shall be demolished and utterly destroy- 
ed,—that its territory, as well as all private pro- 
perty within its jurisdiction, shall be forfeited to 
the apostolical chamber, and that all the inhabi- 
tants shall be banished for life.”’ 

In pursuance of this edict, the city of Monte 
Fontino was destroyed, a plough drawn over the 
site of the walls by Pietro Zalaretto of Valmonte, 
followed by Menico Francesci, who scattered salt 
in the furrows of the abandoned city. 

On the 18th July, 1819, Cardinal Hercules Gon- 
salvi published a decree conceived in nearly the 
same terms: “His Holiness the Pope, being con- 
vinced by the most creditable testimony, that for 
many years, and even for centuries past, the rob- 
bers who infest the provinces of the holy see have 
been born at Sonnino,—that quite recently the 
inhabitants of that town have invited the brigands 
of the kingdom of Naples to make invasions into 
the States of the church,—that the bands of Len- 
ola and Fondi are commanded by citizens of Son- 
nino; knowing, in fine, that these bandits find a 
refuge at Sonnino,—that they receive provisions 
from thence,—that they there assemble to con- 
trive deeds of robbery and violence; consider- 
ing, moreover, that the experience of the past, as 
well as of these present times, proves that as long 
as this nest of robbers shall continue to exist, it 
will be impossible to put an end to their depreda- 
tions, &c.; his holiness orders, that the inhabitants 
of Sonnino shall be provided with dwellings else- 
where,—that the town shall be razed, and its ter- 
ritory divided among those of the neighboring 
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| towns which have not given succor to the bri- 
| gands, permitting the landed proprietors who 
might emigrate, and cannot establish themselves 
near their possessions, to vield them to the apos- 
tolical chamber, which will pay them a perpetual 
annuity, according to a valuation made by compe- 
tent judges.” 

The whole history of highway robbery, is ina 
manner comprised in these two edicts. From 
1557 to 1819, that is, for nearly two centuries, 
highway robbery has continued to exist almost un- 
interruptedly in the mountains which extend from 
| Aquila to Terracina, between the Tiber and the 
Garagliano. In these provinces, covered with 
dense forests, intersected by deep vallies, which 
have from time immemorial offered a refuge to 
| bandits, civilization has remained always the same. 
It was here that Spartacus and his slaves intrench- 
ed themselves. It was here that Marco Sciana 
and his bands, who more than once threatened 
the safety of Rome, had their head-quarters. The 
manners of the inhabitants of these mountains are 
the same now as they were towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century; and the same crimes have 
suggested the same means of suppression. But 
can any thing in this world be imagined more 
strange, than the necessity to which the Pope, the 
head of religion, is reduced, to cause a city to be 
blotted out of his States in order to correct its in- 
habitants? The punishment, as well as the crime, 
belong to an epoch of barbarism. 

‘**A] illustrissimo Sierore Mare Antonio ai bagni 
di Civita Vecchia.” Such was the superscription 
of Maria Grazzia, the daughter, sister and wife of 
brigands, to her husband, a galley-slave in the 
bagnio of Civita Vecchia. Mark Anthony, the 
brigand, was not “]’ illustrissimo”’ only for Maria 
Grazzia his wife, but also for his friends, and 
through them for a whole class of the population. 

This species of renown and of popularity at. 
tached to the title of brigand, contributes to the 
perpetuation of highway robbery in Italy, even 
more perhaps than the profits of the trade. The 
continuance of this scourge is owing to many oth- 
er causes, a few of the principal of which we will 
here point out,—namely, the little abhorrence on 
the part of the people towards murder; the wretch. 
ed interpretation of certain religious doctrines, 
and the absence of any reasonable and efficient 
means of suppressicn on the part of the govern. 
ment. 

This disregard of murder by the common peo-« 
ple, is at once an original and an acquired vice. 
It proceeds, first from a blind recklessness of hu- 


man life, which leads them to indulge their pas 
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sions rather than be at the trouble of restraining 
them,—they had rather kill a man, than restrain 
an access of wrath; it proceeds, also, from an 
obliquity of mind on the part of the people, so that, 
with them, the murdered man has always been in 
the wrong. Why did he give provocation? why 
did he put himself in the wrong? He knew what 
he was about, and had only to behave himself. 
The homicide, on the contrary, is always consi- 
dered a man of mettle; or at least as a man whom 
the government is about to prosecute, and there- 
fore an object of pity. “Poverino! ha amazzato un 
uomo,”’ is the constant expression of the Transte- 
verini on similar occasions. This excuse of mur- 
der and pity for the assassin, proceed also from a 
point of honor badly understood. By exaggera- 
ting the doctrine of the point of honor, substitu- 
ting in place of the duel, a species of war between 
individuals and families,—a war which was not to 
be finished but by the extermination of one of the 
parties; and to accomplish which, all offensive 
means were permissible, poison as well as the 
poignard. The Spaniards caused assassination to 
be considered a thing quite natural and conve- 
nient. This doctrine, which at first prevailed on- 
ly among the upper ranks of Italy, was soon adop- 
ted by allclasses. ‘The common people following 
the bent of their temperament, became the copy- 
ists of the gentlemen, and committed murder with 
as little scruple. The former have, in the pro- 
gress of time, acquired milder manners; the peo- 
ple retain their ferocious habits. 

It has been said that assassination is the duel of 
the poor; the expression is not quite correct. The 
man who, ina quarrel, kills his adversary, is near- 
ly always impelled by a word or a gesture, and 
he strikes before his opponent has time to stand 
on his defence, without any kind of danger to 
himself. The surprise is violent; but the chances 
are not equal; there is then little real courage in 
being an assassin. However it may be, in Italy 
the people invariably take the homicide under 
their protection. A first murder makes him an 
interesting personage; a second a brave man; a 
third a hero. The women, to whom courage is 
always attractive, exalt the assassin, and are rea- 
dy to kiss his blood-stained hands. Bacon has 
written, Revenge is a sort of wild justice. The 
revenge which follows a first murder, produces 
almost inevitably a series of assassinations; for 
the relations of the deceased cherish the hope of 
accomplishing what they consider an act of jus- 
tice, by killing him who has stained his hands with 
their blood;—the government would delay, and 
perhaps forget. The summary justice of the dag- 
ger pleases them better, and public opinion sus- 
tains them. 

A hundred years ago, they reckoned at Rome 
six murders a day; and occasionally, on the day 
after one of the great festivals, the hospital della 
Consolazione has received as many as a hundred 





and fifty wounded persons, which permits us to 
suppose that a score had been killed. On the day 
preceding a festival, they arranged the halls of the 
hospital to make room for the wounded of the 
morrow,—this was an ordinary practice. At the 
time of the first French invasion, murders had be- 
come still more frequent; the Romans enjoyed 
the double pleasure of killing at once an enemy 
and a foreigner. One hundred and twenty French- 
men having disappeared in one day, Gen. Miollis 
adopted such measures of police, that during the 
eighteen months of their first occupation, from 
February, 1798, to July, 99, not ten murders were 
committed. Under the French dominion until 
1814, murders were very rare, but after the res- 
toration of the pontifical government, they re-com- 
menced as furiously as ever. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago, they still counted one murder a day. Now, 
thanks to the vigilance of the police, they kill less 
perhaps, but popular prejudice remains the same. 
This is owing, doubtless, to the fact, that justice 
rarely takes cognizance of any murders but those 
of men of condition, or of assassinations commit- 
ted on the highways; the use of the knife among 
the populace is hardly noticed. 

It is from the mass of murderers from wrath or 
vengeance, from temperament or supposed duty, 
that the brigands have at all times obtained re- 
cruits. Obliged to conceal themselves, and live 
as they best could, these persons felt little scruple 
in taking the property of others. The govern- 
inent put them beyond the pale of the law and of 
society; they declared war against society and the 
law. The brigands have been too highly and un- 
deservedly honored, when represented as a sort of 
permanent and advanced political opposition. At 
first, after the long wars of the Italian Republics 
had been quelled by the establishment of a com- 
plete despotism, some great chiefs might thus have 
flattered and excused themselves, preferring to a 
slavish submission the independence and adven- 
turous life of a bandit. The weakness of govern- 
ment, and the configuration of the country, singu- 
larly favored their projects; they found natural 
fortresses in the centre of the Appennines. In 
our own times, the same localities have given an 
asylum to new bandits, but Mastrilli, Fra Diavolo, 
De’ Cesari, Barbone and Gasparone, can in no 
respects be compared with the great chiefs of 
former times. Heroism and generous passions 
are, for the most part, foreign to the motives which 
lead them to war against society. ‘The brigands 
of the present times are assassins escaped from 
justice, fugitives from the bagno, or poor wretch- 
es, slaves to idleness and their own depraved pas- 
sions; in a word, the scum of the population of 
the towns of central Italy, to which may be added 
some herdsmen, rendered ferocious by the solita- 
riness of their manner of life. Their duels are 


every way worthy of their characters. Some 
chiefs, it is true, have exhibited firmness and re- 
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solution, but their followers display more perse- 
verance and cunning than courage; blockading 
towns without daring to enter them by force; 
calculating on the fears of the people, and rarely 
attacking any but women and children, and isola- 
ted persons. Thirty files of carabineers have al- 
ways sufficed, if not to destroy, at least to dis- 
perse the most numerous bands. 

This indulgence for the crime of murder which 
is entertained by the common people in Italy, ap- 
pears to be felt also by the government, which is 
as ready to pardon as the assassin is tostrike. If 
the murderer succeeds in making his peace with 
the family of his victim, and pays a few crowns by 
way of fine to the police, he may re-appear with- 
out incurring the risk of an arrest, and quickly 
obtains a pardon. Under the Roman government, 
this is a necessary consequence of the doctrine of 
absolution. Shall man punish him whom God has 
pardoned? Now, the assassin never fails to con- 
fess himself; the priest, indeed, tells him that he 
has committed a great sin; but as the sinner re- 
pents, the priest cannot refuse to grant him abso- 
lution. An absolved murderer returns to the peo- 
ple, under the category of those whose sins are to 
be forgotten,_-the government which should pro- 
secute him, would appear tyrannical and impla- 
cable. 

The exaggeration and false interpretation of 
certain points of doctrine, may then be also consi- 
dered as a cause of the continuance of highway 
robbery in Italy; I will go further, as a positive 
inducement to crime. Catholicism, improperly 
understood by the people, has perverted morality, 
by constituting herself a too willing guarantee of 
the divine mercy. ‘The Italian sees but one thing 
in confession; the absolution which follows the 
avowal, and the pardon which accompanies repen- 
tance: he understands, that one single act of con- 
trition is sufficient to secure the remission of the 
most hideous crimes. Certain of pardon, he be- 
comes a criminal without scruple, and in the very 
act of sinning, flatters himself with the intention 
of repenting. 

This superstitious faith has produced strange 
results. ‘I'hus, the punishment of great criminals, 
intended as an example to prevent crime, has 
proved on the contrary an exciting cause of crime. 
In Italy, a criminal always dies penitent. The 
assassin, before mounting the scaffold, confesses 
in public, takes the communion, and reverently 
kisses the cross as he bows his head to the exe- 
cutioner. This man was very wicked, but he has 
died like a saint, cries the priest, as soon as the 
executioner has performed his office. Behold, 
now, the brigand transformed into a martyr; the 
people quarrel for fragments of his garments, as 
precious relics; the truly religious spectators en- 
vy his fate; and we are not without examples of 
miserable fanatics, who have actually committed 


murder, in order by this means to insure them- 





selves eternal happiness. If the multitude do not 
carry their zeal so far, a considerable number of 
those who compose it, will at least commit crime 
with greater security, indulging the hope of ma- 
king, when their turn shall come, a very edifying 
end. Once stained with crime, they endeavor to 
elude human justice, still confiding in divine cle- 
mency; and become brigands, with the confident 
expectation of ending as saints. 

It is to analogous causes that we are to attri- 
bute that mixture of superstition and ferocity, pe- 
culiar to the brigands. It is almost certain, they 
say, that we shall die a violent death; but when 
danger comes, we have this for our defence, 
(showing their muskets,) and this (kissing the 
image of the Virgin) to soften the pains of death. 
Besides this image, the brigands wear also on the 
breast a collar, or saltier, bearing the holy cross 
and its legends; itis tothem a sign of remission; 
and as Christ once pardoned a robber, they almost 
regard him as a patron. Do you require proof? 
Hear the comparison which they establish between 
themselves and the Redeemer of men;—hcre is 
one of the traditions common to brigands of all 
countries. Jesus in this world suffered much,— 
we also have much to suffer; he was a fugitive, 
so are we; he went accompanied by his disciples, 
we go surrounded by our companions; he went 
barefooted, we are hardly better shod; he had on- 
ly a tunic and a robe, we have but a jacket and 
cloak; he was hungry and thirsty, we can say the 
same; he fasted forty days in the wilderness, we 
fast almost daily; he was tempted by the devil, 
who carried him to the top of a high mountain,— 
the devil tempts us every moment, and takes us 
to high places to spy out travellers. Jesus was 
hated. and rejected of men, the world rejects and 
hates us; the Jews sought to take him, the sbirri 
seek us also; Judas sold him, and we have among 
us many who will sel] their brethren. He was 
taken, they will take us; he was carried before 
Annas and Caiphas, we shall be carried before 
the Varighello (a sort of president of police) and 
the judge; he was beaten with rods, we shall be 
flogged; they hung him between two robbers, we 
shall be hanged in similar company; he descended 
into hell, we shall go there also; please heaven, 
that instead of remaining there through all eter- 
nity, we may like him ascend to join the company 
of the Father and the Holy Spirit. 

What is to be done to eradicate such prejudices 
and change this course of ideas? Many remedies 
have been proposed, some ordinary, others heroic 
or violent. Among the ordinary remedies, educa- 
tion and instruction hold the first rank; but these 
do not correct the robber; they will only prevent 
others from becoming so. Unhappily, these re- 
medies, which regard only the future, find favor 
with neither the governors nor the governed. ‘The 
heroic or violent remedies are few; the punish- 
ment of death in private, for every wilful murder 
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and death without absolution, for every brigand 
and assassin by profession. ‘These are esteemed 
the most efficacious. The last of these means of 
suppression, has been condemned as abominable 
and contrary to religion; since absolution cannot 
be refused to the penitent sinner. As to the pun- 
ishment of death, the Roman government, which, 
by the way, makes no pretensions to philanthropy, 
applies it very rarely and unwillingly; public 
opinion must compel it; and this public opinion 
seldom differs from the opinion of the people, who 
rarely see an assassin hanged, without feeling a 
sentiment of horror for the judges, and of com- 
misseration towards the victim. 

Strange, that the Roman government, which 
exhibits a sort of pity towards assassins, and 
treats on equal terms with robbers, sending a 
prime minister to enter into a diplomatic arrange- 
ment with them, should at another time not he- 
sitate to destroy a city. This demolition of towns, 
however, is very impolitic; instead of one large 
focus easily observed, it creates a number of small 
ones, each of which has a tendency to increase. 
It does not stifle the contagion, but spreads it. 

Another inconsistency of th> papal government: 

it carefully prohibits the works of Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, and even Chateaubriand, whilst it per- 
mits the sale in the mountains, by pedlars, of a 
number of little penny tracts, which relate in 
prose, or in verse, the history of famous brigands. 
The young men devour these books; the heroes 
are their models of excellence. And who and 
what are these heroes! There is Guiseppe Mas- 
trilli, who begins by slaying his rival, becomes a 
brigand, saves a princess, is pardoned, and dies in 
his bed. There is Pietro Mancino, who one day 
obtains possession of half a million in gold, goes 
to Dalmatia, lives there like a prince, and like 
Mastrilli dies in his bed with a priest at his side. 
There is Gobertineo, who murders nine hundred 
and sixty-four persons, and six infants, and who 
at his death had but one regret, viz: that he could 
not have killed a thousand, in pursuance of his 
vow. There is Oronzo Albegna, who cuts the 
throats of his father and mother, strangles his two 
brothers, and cuts off the head of his sister, an 
infant in the cradle; this one, at least, dies on the 
scaffold. The lives of these heroes, as well as 
those of Spadolini, of Bartolomeo, of Veneranda 
Porta, and other famous brigands, are written in 
verse, generally in pure Tuscan. Numbers of 
other tracts, abundantly supplied to the people, 
relate, in prose, but with equal interest, the lives 
of more modern brigands, many of whom, per- 
haps, have been personally known to the reader; 
such as Manio, Perella, Barbone, Massaroni, Gas- 
paroni, Fra Diavolo, &c., all brigands more or less 
famous, the greater part of whom have finished 
their career in an edifying manner, kissing the 
crucifix, and the priest at their sides. 


of the young mountaineers are naturally enlisted 
on the side of the brigands, before they themselves 
join them. They correspond with them, give them 
refuge, are vain at hearing from their own lips a 
recital of their adventures, and at the very first 
opportunity use the knife, and escape to the moun- 
tains, where they are sure of finding friends. In- 
tellizent men very often rise to the command of a 
band. ‘To this sympathy of the populace, pro- 
ceeding from a fault in education, are joined the 
weakness and indecision of the papal government, 
the unskilfulness and imbecility of its agents, so 
that all things seem to contribute to the perpetu- 
ation of the evil. They were treated like stray 
sheep, who were to be brought back to the fold; 
they parleyed, they negotiated through ambassa- 
dors, with those bandits, who had placed them- 
selves beyond the pale of the law of nations. A 
cardinal minister of state granted them safe con- 
ducts; had interviews, and treated with them, as 
with the generals of an army, on the conditions of 
peace. In fine, they did more,—they passed an 
act of amnesty in favor of the bandits who were 
not yet conquered; they gave lucrative offices to 
those who laid down their arms; and treated as 
faithful subjects, unblushing murderers, who, in- 
stead of being pardoned, ought to have fallen be- 
neath the sword of inexorable justice. “We are 
not fortresses which can be destroyed by cannon,” 
said an envoy of the brigands to the ambassadors 
of the pope; “but like birds of prey, we hover 
around the mountain-tops.” ‘The ambassadors 
reported this speech, and in order to excuse them- 
selves for the liberal terms they had granted, ad- 
ded, that to insure success it was better to use 
bird-lime than powder, which last would only 
make them more ferocious. But what was the 
result of submission obtained on such terms? 
These same men, who had entered into a treaty 
only when they were in extremity, broke their 
oaths and became more formidable than ever. 
Rienzi, Sixtus V., and the French, in order to put 
down highway robbery, used none but vigorous 
measures; and they succeeded for a time. At 
last, when between the years 1820 and 1827, the 
most important bands were broken up, this happy 
result is to be attributed less to the pardons gran- 
ted to those who surrendered, than to a few terri- 
ble examples of punishment. 

We do not intend to give here the history of 
highway robbery, but propose merely to relate 
some facts, which may serve as vouchers for the 
foregoing considerations; and which will show, at 
the same time, the audacity of these adventurers, 
their manner of living, the weakness of the gov- 
ernment when it undertakes to combat them, and 
the different sentiments with which they inspire 
the inhabitants of the nountains. These form the 
last chapter in their history; the scandal had be- 
come too great; it was time for it to cease. 
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From 1816 to 1819, highway robbery had in- 
creased to a frightful extent in the States of the 
Church; banditti infested the Apennines in all 
directions. The government, after having tem- 
porized and negociated, at last determined to act 
rigorously. Wishing to make a terrible example, 
it ordered the destruction of the town of Sonnino, 
and the dispersion of its inhabitants. Driven from 
this quarter, the brigands entrenched themselves 
in the mountains of Cora, and crossing the Sacco, 
fel) back upon Frosinone and Alatri. 

Early in August, 1819, it was rumored sudden- 
ly that the brigands had arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Palestrina and Tivoli. It was said that 
the numerous bands which had been driven from 
Sonnino, were falling back upon the central moun- 
tains of the Papal States, making prisoners of all 
from whom they could hope to obtain a ransom, 
and laying the mountain cities under contribution. 
These bandits, who had escaped from the execu- 
tions at Sonnino, panted for revenge. Many of 
them had belonged to the troop of De’ Cesaris, 
who was killed the year before in the environs of 


Terracina. Obliged to retreat before the little | 


army of two thousand men, which occupied the 
southern districts, they had divided themselves 
into many companies, and had appointed a general 
rendezvous in the neighborhood of Subiaco and 
Tivoli. Their project, it was said, was to take 
possession of the small towns in the mountains; 
perhaps, even, if their force should appear sufii- 
cient, to hazard a bold attempt upon Rome; they 
meditated, at least, the pillage and firing of the 
faubourgs, being determined, if they were to per- 
ish, to finish their career with éclat. 

On the 9th August, two young countrymen, 
who were carrying the chain of a surveyor at- 
tached to the land office, and who were at work 
on the edge ofa forest, a short distance from the 
road to Guadagnola, saw some armed men coming 
towards them; they endeavored to run, but the 
others, taking aim at them, ordered them to halt. 
These young men, half dead with alarm, made no 
resistance. ‘The brigands, then, entering into a 
coppice, conducted them into an open spot in the 
forest, where ten or twelve of their companions 
were lying on the turf. There, one of the men, 
who seemed to be the chief, made them undergo 
a long examination. Who were they? whence 
did they come? were there any soldiers at Tivoli 
and at Polit were the inhabitants of Poli rich? 
what were their habits? at what hour did they 
usually go out of the village? They in this way 
endeavored to draw out of their prisoners all the 
information which might be of use to them; it be- 
ing their plan to capture the persons of the rich 
inhabitants, in order to obtain a ransom for them. 
The two peasants, knowing nothing, found no 
difficulty in being discreet; the brigands, dissa- 
tisfied with them, treated them like dogs, made 
them lie on the ground, and when towards noon 








they complained of hunger, tossed them bread 
and cheese; in the evening they let them go to 
Poli. 

As soon as they reached home, these young 
men told their adventures to the villagers, all of 
whom had gathered around them. The village 
was in a state of alarm; they were making va- 
rious conjectures respecting the designs of the 
brigands, when two shepherds, who had just come 
in from the southern districts, reported that they 
had seen them going in the direction of Caprani- 
ca. They could not ascertain whether this was 
the same band seen by the others; they only knew 
that they had been robbed by them of their pro- 
vision of bread, cheese and milk, and that two of 
their sheep had been killed for their supper. In 
confirmation of their statement, they exhibited 
the sheep-skins. ‘The terror of the Polisans, who 
now saw themselves surrounded by armed robbers, 
increased still more at this report. Some of the 
young men, who formed a part of the civil militia, 
more courageous than the rest, proposed to arm 
themselves; but they could not do this without 
authority from the marshal of the district, com- 
mander of the public forces. The magistrate of 
Poli was therefore obliged to send an express to 
Palestrina, to advise the marshal of the danger to 
which the village was exposed, and to obtain his 
authority to allow the people to defend themselves. 
Whilst they were waiting for his answer, the peo- 
ple remained without arms. Thanks to the sus- 
picious improvidence of the papal government, 
which feared the Carbonari more than the Bri- 
gands, the latter had a fine opportunity. 

The shepherds who had just come into Poli, 
were charged by the bandits with a double com- 
mission to one of the rich proprietors of the place. 
One of their comrades, whom that person had mal- 
treated a few months before, had taken himself to 
the forest and become a brigand. “You will tell 
my master,” said he to his old companions, “that 
{am coming to pay the visit I promised him, and 
that intend to reward him for all his kindness to 
me.” The chief of the band, who thought more 
of profit than of revenge, had modified the mes- 
sage of his subordinate; he promised the delin- 
quent forgetfulness of the past, and security for 
the future, provided, within a given time, he 
should deposite a certain number of coats, cloaks 
and shirts, in aspecified place. Should he refuse, 
the whole troop would espouse the quarrel of the 
shepherd, his flocks should be destroyed, and if 
they should take his person, they would inflict on 
him the most terrible torments. These threats 
struck the Polesan with dismay; but as he was a 
man of energy, he next day demanded of the go- 
vernment whether, in case he should refuse to 
obey the demand of the brigands, he might de- 
pend upon the special protection of the police, and 
some indemnification for the loss of his cattle. 
The answer of the government was such, that he 
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hastened to make the required deposite. The 
next morning, August 10th, the marshal of the 
district arrived at Poli. We will now quote from 
a lady, an eye-witness of the scenes she has so 
graphically described. 

“The marshal having convoked the civic guard, 
we witnessed from our windows a most singular 
spectacle. The marshal, whose only weapon was 
a horseman’s pistol, was running in all directions 
through the streets, consulting with the notables 
of the place; for they expected an attack on Poli 
by the brigands that very night. After a tumul- 
tuous deliberation, they determined to select about 
fifteen or twenty men, whom they armed with 
wretched fowling pieces. This force they called 
the civic guard; the arms, which were the pro- 
perty of the government, were only distributed on 
great occasions. 

“At ten o’clock, this little troop was marched 
out of the principal gate to an esplanade, which 
the children ordinarily used as a play-ground. 
Then the volunteers tried their powder, by shoot- 
ing at marks in sight of the brigands, who occu- 
pied the adjacent heights; then, their numbers 
being increased by fresh arrivals, they took the 
field, rather, it would appear, to frighten the bri- 
gands and dislodge them, than to attack them se- 
riously; in fact, the greater part of them had nei- 
ther powder nor ball, and those who were best 
provided possessed barely two charges. This 
detachment had scarcely departed, when about 
two hundred peasants came into the village, rais- 
ing such a shout of joy and triumph, that we 
thought at first that the brigands had been attack- 
ed and destroyed by the civic guard. Nothing 
like it: these men had just succeeded in collect- 
ing their cattle, which were roaming over the 
neighboring hills, and were driving before them 
large droves of oxen, cows and heifers, accompa- 
nied by all the women and children of the town. 
At night, a lieutenant of the papal army, followed 
by a few soldiers, arrived at Tivoli; these soldiers 
had come to assist in the defence of Poli. They 
created an extraordinary sensation as they came 
into the town; the citizens were enchanted at 
their arrival, but they would neither lodge nor 
feed them; their brilliant uniforms and measured 
step contrasted with the coarse garments and 
rustic gait of our friends, who, besides, were of- 
fended at their tone of authority. At last, the 
lights were gradually extinguished; no further 
expectation of the banditti was entertained, and 
the night passed off quietly.” 

Whilst the approach of the brigands was crea- 
ting so much agitation in the village of Poli, the 
alarm was no less at Tivoli and Palestrina; so 
that many towns and villages, but a few miles 
distant from the capital, were actually besieged, 
during a period of profound peace, by a handful of 
wretches. Even the suburbs of Rome were 
threatened, and yet the Roman government had at 





its disposal a force of twelve thousand men. Do 
we not fancy we are perusing a narrative of the 
times of Piccolomini and of Marco Sciarrat? 

The peasants who had been sent in pursuit of 
the brigands, had no desire to fall in with them. 
The soldiers who accompanied, could with diffi- 
culty make them advance; their alarm was be- 
trayed by frequent exclamations, and constant he- 
sitancy. If any of the weary stopped behind, “ah! 
my God, they are deserting us;’’ the more ad- 
vanced would exclaim, “there they are.” They 
were continually crying in a tone so loud, that it 
seemed as if they would have been very glad to 
prevent a surprise. When, at last, they ascer- 
tained that the band had left its position, the vo- 
lunteers recovered their spirits. Some climbed 
on trees in search of squirrels’ nests; others joy- 
ously related how they had escaped from prison: 
and one, who by means of his great personal acti- 
vity had one day eluded the pursuit of the sbirri, 
and had not since been disturbed, mounted a 
chestnut tree, and to show that he had lost none 
of his address, let himself fall with the agility of 
a monkey, as he hung from the end of one of the 
boughs. ‘Thus, it appears, that the pursuers were 
hardly better than those whom they pursued. The 
French, under similar circumstances, made a dif- 
ferent disposition of the forces; they surrounded 
the militia with soldiers, who had orders to shoot 
all deserters, laggards and loafers, (flancurs.) 

On their return from this expedition, they learn- 
ed that Eustachio Cherubini, a surgeon of Castel- 
Madama, a hamlet near Tivoli, and Bartolomeo 
Marasca, steward of the Cavaliere Bischi, had 
just been seized by the brigands, who, intending 
to exact a ransom, had taken them to the moun- 
tains. This news carried terror to al] the exposed 
places, and paralyzed the very doubtful courage 
of the inhabitants. Delighted to find an excuse 
for not again exposing themselves to danger, they 
said that as long as the ransom of the surgeon 
should be unpaid, and he and his companion de- 
tained by the brigands, it was advisable to be quiet 
and stand on the defensive, otherwise the ruffians, 
driven to extremity, would put their prisoners to 
death. They satisfied theinselves, therefore, with 
watching the bands, which appeared to have 
joined each other, near San Gregoria and Mento- 
rella. They occupied some of the passes by which 
it was thought they would endeavor to escape. 
They had hardly adopted this step, when they 
heard that Marasca, one of their captives, had 
been murdered, and that the assassins were re- 
treating towards Guadagnola. That was the only 
pass not guarded; the marshal, who was at Tivoli, 
sent an express to advise the Polesans to go there 
without delay, so that the brigands could have no 
means of escape. 

“This order arrived in the evening; nearly all 
the men of Poli were gone with their arms to the 
fair at Palestrina. A selection was therefore made 
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from among the old men and boys who could be 
got together. Then the women came out with 
lanterns in their hands; they ran about each de- 
manding clamorously that her sons, or her hus- 
band, should not be sent on this expedition, be- 
cause the brigands might take advantage of their 
absence and attack the town. ‘Those families 
which had arms, refused to give them up. The 
magistrates and officers, in order to put an end to 
the difficulty, forced the doors of some of the hou- 
ses, but the arms were so carefully concealed, 
that this energetic measure produced no result. 
Seeing that it was impossible to arm the small 
number of persons whom they had assembled, 
they resolved to wait until the next day, until the 
return of those who had gone to Palestrina. The 
spectacle in the street during this discussion was 
a most singular one. The armed and the un- 
armed, the volunteers and the deserters, were all 
calling out together; the women, holding their 
children with one hand, and their lanterns in the 
other, were running ahout like furies, now calin- 
ing, now exciting the disputes. ‘Those who had 
been at Palestrina were returning in small groups, 
loaded with all sorts of merchandise, and gener- 
ally drunk. At last, one cry prevailed in the ter- 
rible confusion, “the brigands are coming! this 
very night the village will be attacked!” and no- 
body seemed to have any idea, that during all this 
time the brigands were having abundant leisure 
to go off by any road they pleased.” 

Can we conceive a similar state of confusion? 
and this, too, six days after the appearance of the 
brigands, when, instead of a timid and badly arm- 
ed militia, the government could have assembled 
many thousand soldiers, surrounded the bands and 
prevented the escape of asingle man! Let no 
one, after this, be astonished at the continuance 
of highway robbery in the Roman States. 

Whilst this disorder, and these incessant de- 
lays, were rendering fruitless all the measures 
taken by the magistrates and officers, what were 
the brigands doing in the mountains? The narra- 
tive of Eustachio Cherubini, asurgeon of Castel- 
Madama, one of their captives, will inform us: 

“On the 17th August,” says he, “Bartolomeo 
Marasca, steward of the Cavaliere Bischi, brought 
me a letter from his master, requiring my assist- 
ance for some strangers, his friends, who were at 
Tivoli. Idespatched my visits to my patients at 
Castel-Madama, and started for Tivoli in compa- 
ny with the steward. We were not more than 
two miles from that town, and had just passed the 
second arcade of the old aqueduct, when sudden- 
ly two men, starting out of the brushwood, le- 
velled their pieces at us, and ordered Marasca to 
lay down a gun which he carried, and dismount. 
These brigands stood in the road before us, at the 
same time two others came behind, so that it was 
impossible for us either to advance or retreat. 
We dismounted, Marasca gave up his gun, and 





then, quitting the road, we began to ascend the 
precipitous side of the adjacent mountain. When 
we got to the summit, the chief commanded a 
halt, in order to rally his men, who were bringing 
up some citizens of San Gregoria whom they had 
captured, and permitted us meanwhile to lie on 
the earth. I remarked, then, that Marasca was 
quite at his ease, talking and laughing with the 
brigands. I alinost suspected him of treachery. 

As soon as we stopped, Masocco, the chief of 
the band, came tome. “Are you not,” said he, 
“sovernor of Castel-Madama?” “Nc”’ said I, “I 
am only a poor surgeon of that place.” “Take 
care how you lie,”’ said he, “or we will treat you 
as we did the post-raaster at Terracina.”* “I do 
not lie,”’ I answered; “see, here is my lancet case, 
and my bag of instruments.’’ The chief did not 
appear quite satisfied with my answer; but throw- 
ing me the lancet-case, which he had tal:en, 
“Weil,” he said, “we will see about your ran- 
som.” “Alas!” I replied, “my poverty is extreme. 
I was going to Tivoli to visit a stranger, from 
whom, perhaps, I might have got some money.” 
“Well,” he rejoined, “take ink and paper, and 
write to that stranger to send you two thousand 
crowns—($2000)—tell him that if he refuses, we 
are determined to put you to death.” Feeble as 
my hope was, I hastened to write to Signor Ce- 
lestini, beseeching him to send me all the money 
he could spare, and promising, as soon as I should 
be set at liberty, torepay him, by the sale of every 
thing I possessed. My letter being finished, the 
chief sent two of his men to the plain to look for 
a man from Castel-Madama, whom they had seen 
inthe morning. When the man came, I begged 
him to take my letter immediately to Signor Ce- 
lestini, and charged him at the same time to give 
him my case of instruments, so that he might see 
that there wag no imposition attempted. The 
peasant, who was a worthy man, cheerfully con- 
sented todo me this service. He took the letter, 
and gave me a piece of bread which he had about 
him. The chief then mounted him on one of our 
horses, which was grazing at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and he instantly took the road to Castel-Ma- 
dama, bidding me be of good cheer. 

During the interval between the departure and 
the return of the messenger, poor Cherubini wit- 
nessed a dreadful scene, well calculated to add to 
his terror. 

Marasca, his companion, whose fidelity he had 
suspected, still appeared the same, with the bri- 
gands; he laughed and talked with them, examined 
their arms, and when their backs were turned, 
made threatening gestures at them. My suspi- 
cions, says the surgeon, were changed into cer- 
tainty, but I soon had occasion to see how unjust 
and ill-founded they were. The brigands receiv- 





* This man wished to pass for a poor physician; his deceit 
being discovered, the robbers stuck a fork into each eye, say- 
ing to him, “Physician, heal thyself.” 
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ed his advances with disdain, and observed his 
gestures in silence. Marasca, fearing lest he 
should annoy them, came and sat down by me; 
he had not long been seated, before the chief, 
coming up with a calmair, without uttering a word, 
struck him with a bludgeon on the back of the 
neck. It was like a butcher slaughtering an ox. 
Marasca, stunned by the blow, was still strong 
enough to rise, and cry earnestly formercy. “In 
the name of God, spare my life!” said he, “spare my 
wife and children.”’ But as Masocco persisted, he 
endeavoured to defend himself, and to seize the 
other by the throat; the other brigands did not 
give him time; they fell upon him, and dragged 
him to the edge of a deep ravine. Marasca was 
a strong man, but the struggle was too unequal to 
continue long; there was one moment of horrible 
confusion, during which I saw all those men, the 
assassins and the victim, fall and rise together, 
fall again, and roll over each other to the bottom 
of the ravine, at the edge of which we had been 
sitting. Frozen with horror, | bowed my head to 
my chest, and closed my eyes; I heard curses, a 
violent outcry, stifled groans; then all was silent, 
and I remained for some moments as if deprived 
of sensation. When I opened my eyes, I was 
surrounded by brigands—Masocco, panting, was 
wiping his bloody dagger, and returning it to the 
scabbard; he noticed my pallid Jooks; “fear no- 
thing, Cherubini,” said he, “we have killed your 
companion because we knew him to have been a 
constable, but you are engaged in no such trade. 
The wretch was muttering, examining our arms, 
and insulting us by his scoffing manner ; besides, 
we could not have got a sequin for his ransom, 
and if the soldiers had come, he would have 
joined thein.” 

These words of the chief re-assured me, and | 
began again to entertain hope, when I saw the 
brigands consulting together. “The money from Ti- 
voli does not come,”’ said one. “True,” said another, 
“and instead of crowns, they will send us soldiers.” 
“What is to be done with our prisoners?” said ano- 
ther. “We must either kill them, or send them 
away.’ Opinions were divided—Masocco, leaving 
his companions to dispute, came and sat on the 
grass by me; I then remembered a few crowns 
which I had in my pocket, and gave them to him, 
hoping by this means to insure his favor; he took 
the money, and burst into a laugh: “This will pay 
the messenger,” he said. 

Towards four o’clock, afternoon, some large 
clouds, which had been for some time threatening, 
burst over our heads, it rained in torrents, and as 
I had no cloak, I was drenched to the skin. In 
the midst of the storm, we heard voices; those 
nearest to us came from a hillock on our left. “It 
is the messenger,” said I tothe chief. “We will 
see,” he answered, and called; but noonecame,and 
we heard nothing more. A short time after, we 
thought we heard the voices again. The bri- 





gands made us ascend a hillock, which command- 
ed the point, whence they seemed to proceed.— 
When we had reached a little platform, surround- 
ed with brushwood, the bandits placed us behind 
them, and then presenting their arms, and called 
out to the new comers to approach and lie down. 
The messenger from Tivoli, for it was he, answer- 
ed them quickly. “Why should I lie down? it is 
enough to kill one, to climb up this hill with the 
weight of five hundred crowns. Hold! here is 
your money,” he added, presenting the bag to Ma- 
socco; “here is all that can be got in the city.” 
“Very well,” replied the other; he then counted the 
money, found it all right, praised the peasant for 
his honesty, and gave him the three crowns 
which I had given him. This done, he dismissed 
some peasants whom he had captured on the 
road, a short time after seizing me, and thus re- 
lieved of the embarrassment of guarding them, 
he gave the order for our departure. 

“Now that you have received so much money on 
my account, why do you not let me go with the 
others?” said I to Masocco. “We must wait for 
the return of the messenger from Castel Madama,” 
he answered, “perhaps he will bring us a bag of 
crowns, as weil as the one from Tivoli.”” “You de- 
ceive yourself,” said I; “Castel Madama is a miser- 
able hamlet, and you cannot get ten crowns there.” 
“Well, weshallsee.” “Then youhad better kill me 
at once; for if I am to pass the night in these 
mountains, drenched as I am, my health will be 
ruined forever.”’ “Your health and your life are of 
mighty little consequence to us,” said he, impa- 
tiently, “and I advise you to be quiet—my compa- 
nions may take offence at what you say.” 

I wanted to reply, but this answer closed my 
lips. I was silent, and a brigand who assisted me 
to climb the hill, told me I was right, not to dis- 
pute any more, for that he and his companions 
held my life in no greater estimation than that of 
a dog. 

We were walking the whole of that evening. 
Some time after nightfall, we halted a short dis- 
tance from some ruined houses, near which we 
found a stray ass. I was worn down by fatigue; 
the chief took pity on me; he had a cloak of sheep- 
skins laid on the back of the ass, and mounted me 
on him; he then hastened the march of the troop, 
which soon reached some deserted huts near the 
summit of the mountain. There they kindled a 
large fire on a threshing floor. The chief told me 
to undress and have my clothes dried, and as my 
limbs were stiff with cold, he assisted me. I sat 
down by the fire, at which they were cooking a 
sheep which they had just killed, and exhausted 
by fatigue and excitement, fell into a profound 
sleep. On awaking, I found all the band asleep, 
except the sentinels and Masocco; the latter held 
on his musket rammer some slices of boiled mut- 
ton, which he offered me; I tried to eat one or 
two mouthfuls, but could not, so gave the rest to 
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the messenger from Tivoli who was lying by me.” 
The next day, the brigands, tired of waiting for 
the return of the messenger from Castel-Madama, 
despatched another, charged with a letter from 
their prisoner. As he was about to depart, one of 
them proposed to cut off one of the doctor’s ears, 
and attach it to the letter by way of postscript. 
The chief contrived to elude this pleasant propo- 
sition, but just as the messenger was starting, 
“Remember,” said he, “that if you do not return 
before to-morrow night, you need not afterwards 
take the trouble to look for us, for we will have 
thrown Cherubini into a well.”” That day and the 
next were passed in marches and counter-marches 
in the mountains. The prisoner, however, was 
more comfortable; for after the departure of the 
messenger, the chief had said to him, “Now that 
you can no longer converse with the man from 
Castel-Madama, we promise you that to-morrow, 
however small the sum which the messenger may 
bring, you shall be discharged.” “This promise 
gave me somuch comfort,” says the doctor, “that 
the bandit appeared to me an angel from heaven. 
I kissed his hand, and thanked him warmly for 
his unexpected benevolence.” This gratitude is 
too much Italian for our taste, and we must con- 
clude that Dr. Cherubini was mortally afraid,— 
indeed, he gives an amusing instance of it: “The 
stings of the gnats,”’ he says, “which covered my 
face and neck, gave me severe pain; but, since 
the death of poor Marasca, I was so much afraid 
lest they should construe my motions, if they 
were at all brisk, into gestures of anger or of im- 
patience, that I durst not raise my hand to drive 
the insects away.” 

The bandits had also evangelical consolations 
for their prisoners. One of them, who wore on a 
collar the cross of la Madonna del Carmine, said 
to him during his sufferings from fatigue and ter- 
ror, “Bear it all patiently, my brother, for the love 
of God and of the Madonna.” This was, doubt- 
less, the almoner of the band; no fratone could 
have said it better. 

The chief, alone, appeared superior to his com- 
panions. He said he was from Sonnino, and was 
one of the five chiefs deputed to treat with Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi at Frosinone. “Force can avail no- 
thing against us,” he often repeated; “we are no 
fortress which may be destroyed by artillery,— 
but like the eagle and the vulture, we fly about 
elevated rocks, and have no fixed dwelling.” This 
man, doubtless, borrowed his comparisons and his 
language from the heroic romances and histories 
of famous brigands, which he corstantly and ha- 
bitually read. “If seven of us should fall,’’ he 
said again, “ten will appear to fill our places; but 
we are all determined to sell our lives as dearly 
as possible. The only way to reduce us, will be 
to grant us an unconditional pardon; and the pope 
himself must swear forgetfulness of the past.” 

At last, the messenger from Castel-Madama 
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arrived with the money; the brigands kept their 
word, and Dr. Cherubini was immediately releas- 
ed. His gratitude was so great, that he would 
not quit them without thanking them for their 
great kindness in sparing his life, and for the po- 
lite attentions they had paid him during his capti- 
vity. 

This band, whose head-quarters was near Su- 
biaco, remained until autumn in those mountains, 
braving with impunity the Roman government, 
and even threatening the safety of the citizens of 
Rome, who could often see the light of their bi- 
vouacs. 

During this long period, Tivoli, Subiaco, Pales- 
trina, and all the small towns which skirt the cam- 
pagna of Rome, were kept in a state of continual 
alarm. At sight of an armed man, or of a fire 
kindled in the mountain, the tocsin sounded. 
These alarms were repeated frequently during the 
day. Every evening the bell of the Episcopal 
church of Tivoli sounded a retreat. At this signal 
the inns were closed, the civic guard turned out, 
and sentinels were posted on all of the bridges 
which gave access to the city. It was known that 
the brigands entertained the design of surprising 
the new quarter of Tivoli, and carrying off the 
rich proprietors who lived there, in order to obtain 
heavy ransoms. If the life of a petty village sur- 
geon had been redeemed at the cost of a thousand 
crowns, what might they not expect for the safety 
of persons of more importance? 

Meanwhile, the agents of the government, find- 
ing at last the necessity of acting with energy, 
had seized and imprisoned many shepherds who 
were known to have had communication with the 
bandits, and furnished them with provisions. The 
other shepherds, warned by these examples, went 
into the towns and villages; but the audacity of 
the brigands seemed to increase, and those pro- 
visions which they could no longer obtain by pur- 
chase, they took by force; suddenly and in large 
numbers entering the hamlets of the mountains, 
and even of the plains. Guadagnola and San Vet- 
turino, among others, were victims of these de- 
predations. . 

This state of things scemed to be in a fair way 
of continuing, for, whether it was owing to the 
want of skill on the part of the officers, or to con- 
nivance on the part of the mountaineers, the bri- 
gands seemed beyond the reach of the law, and 
signalized every day by fresh robberies and fresh 
murders. At last, towards the end of September, 
it was reported that they had fallen back upon 
Agnani and Ferentino, and that the environs of 
Tivoli and Subiaco were free. The inhabitants 
were congratulating themselves upon their deliv- 
erance, when suddenly the news of the abduction 
of the arch-priest of Vicovaro, and the murder of 
his nephew, awakened thein from their dream of 
security. This priest was travelling in company 
with his nephew and a friend, on the road from 
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Vicovaro to Subiaco, when they were suddenly 
assailed by armed men. ‘The young man carried 
a gun.‘ Seeing that one of the brigands had thrown 
down his uncle, and was threatening him with a 
hunting knife, he struck him with the butt of his 
gun, but before he could repeat the blow, he fell, 
mortally wounded by a dagger-thrust in the back. 
The brigands left the corpse in the road, and car- 
ried off the arch-priest and his companion; and as 
they had‘a particular spite against, the priest, de- 
manded so large a ransom for him that the parish 
could not pay it. They inflicted excruciating tor- 
tures on the unhappy priest and his companion. 
They first cut off their ears, which they sent to 
their families, with a demand for ransom; and 
every day they sent out fresh messengers, reiter- 
ating the demand, and bearing each a finger of 
the unhappy captives. The sight of these unfor- 
tunate men, whose wounds were not dressed, and 
who, though sinking under a fever, were obliged 
every day to make long journeys on the mountain, 
would have touched with pity hearts not entirely 
hardened. At last, tired of waiting, and wearied 
with the complaints of their victims, they murder- 
ed them and threw their bodies into a ravine. The 
peasants, who were employed to treat with the 
brigands for the ransom of their prisoners, still re- 
late with horror some incidents which they wit- 
nessed, which preceded the'death of these unhap- 
py men. The evening before they were murder- 
ed, the brigands stripped the arch-priest of his 
cassock, and in spite of the dreadful pain caused 
by his mutilated hands, dressed him in the velvet 
coat of one of their comrades, obliged him to take 
a musket in his stumps, and put a high-crowned 
hat on his head. Then, one of the men puton the 
priest’s cassock, and with cruel mockery uttered, 
in the grossest language, a sermon on death. Ex- 
cited by this sport, they sang and danced around 
their prisoners, as the cannibals dance around 
their victims; and when the unhappy priest, ex- 
hausted by fever and pain, fainted, they restored 
him to consciousness by putting a burning coal in- 
to each of his hands. 

Our readers doubtless believe, that a vigorous 
and terrible repression followed the murder of the 
arch-priest of Vicovaro, and that the government 
no longer thought of treating with the assassins. 
Far from it. New parleys took place between the 
chiefs of the bands and the agents of the govern- 
ment. Soon, it even became a question of a pure 
and simple amnesty; but the brigands, who well 
knew that he only can pardon effectively, who has 
at his disposal the means of punishment, would 
have nothing to do with this amnesty, except on 
certain conditions. The pontifical government was 
not only required to engage itself not to prosecute 
them, but it was also to insure their well-being 
and provide for their subsistence; so that it was 
no longer a favor, but a reward which they de- 
manded. The cardinal legate having rejected 





these preposterous propositions, the depredations 
recommenced, and from Fondi to Subiaco, the 
whole country was laid under contribution, by 
bands who were always at hand, and always be- 
yond the reach of seizure. Then happened a sin- 
gular event, which we are about to relate,—an 
event which shows at once the weakness and 
fatuity of the Roman government, and the auda- 
city and craft of the brigands. 
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I 


Anp Ponce hath left the spot which gave him birth; 
Wept he at parting? Was there in his eye 
That dewy-bright antagonist of mirth, 
That seeks for sympathy, but no reply ? 
Or did he vainly dream that any earth, 
Could yield him that his own could still deny,— 
Could aught restore of those dear memories, 
Which never die though all enjoyment dies. 


II. 

He did not weep, though bitter was his plight, 
But at the stern he sat, as in the west, 

In a full blaze of undiminish’d light, 
The sun went down behind a billow’s breast ; 

Then gazing back, with fond but failing sight, 
For the faint shore-line on the sky impress’d, 

He made that sad discovery of the heart, 

The worst of mortal pangs, is that—to part. 


III. 


To sever from the known and loved before, 
The field of boyhood’s hope, and young delight; 
Each scene so dear to youth’s confiding core, 
When first the dawn of life broke blue and bright, 
The morning triumph, when the cup runs o’er; 
Hope in its first fruition; day and night 
Commingling with joint glories to persuade, 
That lovelier world than this was never made. 


IV. 


How strangely beautiful the well-known places, 
About to lose them. "With what sense the eye, 
Taught by the yearning heart, reseeks, retraces, 
Restores and renovates, what it must fly: 
Tutored by memory, how affection graces, 
Field flower and shrub, gray rock, and mountain 
high, 
With beauties which the heart hath dwelt on never, 
Till told that it is losing them forever. 


Vv. 


The old knight’s forehead sunk upon his hand, 
While the rough sea boy, in his roughest tone, 

Bade them survey, for the last time, the land, 
Too fondly cherish’d, far too dearly known; 
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Now narrow’d to a stripe of ocean strand, 

Like dusky riband now,—now seen, now gone ;— 
He gazed, and sickened as he gazed,—his eye, 
Shut, as ’twould seek to shut out agony. 


Vi. 


He did not heed the shadows, nor the chill, 
Of evening, that now gather’d round his frame; 
Sick as he was, at heart, he lingered still, 
And found a grateful music in the scream 
Of one lone land-bird, that had used the will, 
And wing, too, of the wildest, and still came, 
Lingering about them until day had gone,— 
When it flew off, and they went on alone. 


VII. 


Yet, while it scream’d above him,—while the seas 
Answer’d in murmurs,—and, along the sky, 
Wheel’d the pale moon,—and, gathering on the 
breeze, 
Rose the wild sound of ocean mystery ; 
(Strange sound that well with wandering heart 
agrees, ) 
His feelings, saddened to intensity, 
Grew into utterance, and with a tongue, 
Made musical by anguish, thus he sung: 


Vill. 


“Farewell! farewell! I had not thought to leave, 
Sweet country, in the mellowness of life, 
Thy shores of sunny verdure; nor to grieve 
When launching on a world of newer strife ; 
Yet bitter are the promptings that bereave 
The heart of all its kindred, as a knife, 
That, sharpen’d for the purpose, must divide 
The kindred blossoms growing side by side. 


IX. 


“Yet, not the fear of strife, the dread of toil, 
The wild and its vicissitude and waste ; 

At these, the hardy frame, well-trained, may smile, 
And rather, to the trial of them, haste; 

But, from the hearts that capture and beguile, 
To fly is worse than mortal; and I taste, 

For the first time, the bitter of that boon 

I begged too fondly, and lament too soon. 


X. 


“And thou, sweet cruelty, unkind but dear, 
Why did thy stubborn heart not bend to mine, 
Receive my homage and requite my pray’r, 
Nor doom me thus to wander and repine; 

Thou dost not know my love, thou scorn’st my tear, 
Mock’st the fond spirit done to death by thine ; 
Ah! hast thou then no dread, that, for the present, 

The future state will be a state unpleasant. 
XI. 

“Methinks the tortures should be doubly cruel, 

For maids who trifle with fond hearts below; 
Damsels, whose pleasure it hath been to do ill, 

To noble men, should there be made to know, 
That kindness is their duty, love their jewel, 

Their proper virtue, kissing while they go, 
Bestowing charity through all their senses ;— 
Ah! could they know how sweet the recompense is! 





XII. 


“For love wins love, and charity that blesses 
The heart that hungers, is thrice blessed in turn; 
Not unrequited are the maid’s caresses, 
Who not denies them to the hearts that burn; 
She who has hearkened to the youth’s addresses, 
Nor met his prayer with heedlessness and scorn, 
Methinks, though in her purgatorial state, 
Should be permitted a first choice for mate. 


XIII. 


“Nor tethered to that ‘single blessedness,’ 

The hope unmet, the parties not agreeing,— 
Divorce should remedy her least distress, 

Her bonds dividing, and her spirit freeing; 

A motion of mere right, should bring redress, 

With settlement the same, though from it fleeing ; 
And nothing should be suffer’d to prevent her 
Seeking some soul that better may content her. 

XIV. 
“And yet, that separation !— Where, oh! death, 

Abide thy tortures, if they be not found, 

In the sad pang of that unuttering breath, 

Which gives ‘farewell’ its keen and fatal sound ; 
That word, which killing rapture, quickens faith, 

Tho’ swathed in tears and born of the deep wound, 
That is hope’s death—and mocks the laboring breast, 
That nought may gladden, and which cannot rest. 

xv. 
“Ay, death’s sole pain is mental: other pain 

It hath not: tho’ the limb be cramped and torn, 
By racking, strong convulsion, yet the brain, 

And the sad heart are those which still have borne ; 
They are the sufferers and they strive in vain, 

They cannot part with passions which were worn, 
Even as a garment, round th’ unshelter’d heart ;— 
The agony of dying, is to part 


XVI. 


‘With those who loved and love us :—scarcely less 
Than death are minor partings. To arise 

At evening, when the clouds about us press, 
And storms are hanging in the angry skies, 

And with no staff, but perils numberless, 
Our sole companions,—to behold the eyes 

We would not see in sorrow, flooded o’er,— 

Then speed away unto some foreign shore !— 


XVII. 


“This is the mental death—the agony 
Beyond all pain of limb, all fever smart, 
All racking of the joints :—this is to die ;— 
Sad burial of the hope that lit the heart ;— 
Love mourning, doom’d affections lingering by, 
Muttering the words of death—‘We part, we part!’ 
Ah! what the trial—where the pangs, the fears, 
To equal this sad source of thousand tears ? 


XVIII. 


“And when the lamp of life upon a verge 
Unseated as a vision, sinks at last; 
And when the spirit launches on the surge 





Of that dark, drear, unfathomable vast, 
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We call eternity,—its latest dirge, 

Bemoans not pangs, still pressing, not o’erpast, 
But that all natural things, forms, stars and skies, 
And the more loved than all, are fading from its eyes. 


XIX. 


“Thus still beloved, though all relentless fair, 
I part from thee and perish. Never more 
Shall I win sweetness from the desolate air, 
Or find a fragrant freshness in the shore; 
The sea that images my deep despair, 
Hath still a kindred language in its roar, 
And in the clouds that gather on our lee, 
A mournful likeness to my soul I see. 


xX. 


“The sense of life grows dim ;—the glories pass, 
Like those of melting rainbows from my sight; 
Dark aspects rise as in the wizard’s glass, 
Reflect my inner soul, and tell of night; 
Glooms gather on my vision, in a mass, 
And all my thoughts, beheld in their dread light, 
Rise like unbidden spectres,—rise to rave 
Above the heart, which soon may be their grave. 


XXI. 


“This is your doing, damsel all too dear, 

Tis you have driven me forth;—’tis you have made 
A gallant knight that not till now knew fear, 

Of his own thoughts and shadows still afraid ; 
You taunted him about that grisly hair, 

Grey beard, deep wrinkles, bald and polish’d head; 
Packing him forth, o’er sea and wood and mountain, 
To bottle water for you from that fountain. 


XXII. 


“Suppose his journey vain—suppose your lover, 
Seeking the means his boyhood to restore, 
Fails in that foreign region to discover 
The blessings he will then pursue no more:— 
You'll give no tear to soothe the weary rover, 
No smile to cheer him when he comes ashore; 
You'll laugh to see his wrinkled melancholy, 
And tell such stories of the old man’s folly.” 


XXIII. 


Thus bitterly bemoan’d he to the wind 

That moan’d insympathy. The chafing seas, 
Had their own mighty sorrows, and the mind 

Of that brave knight—now down upon his knees 
Before the Virgin mother— grew resign’d; 

Soothed somewhat by the softness of the breeze;— 
He had his fears of ocean, and the scath 
Of tempests, when they sally forth in wrath. 


XXIV. 


Its very calms brought danger to his eye; 
The stillness was a threat of storm to come; 
He could not here contend—he could but die,— 
And then he’d like to struggle for it some; 
He saw the wave, deceitful mirror, lie 
Like some vast maelstrom, waiting for the doom; 
Quiet, he knew, means danger; volcans sleep 
Like giants, for a long while ere they leap. 





XXV. 


In the wild storm that whistles on the waves, 
Sits danger not alone. The placid sea, 

In which the wanton sea-maid nightly laves, 
Conceals the whirlpool that a-gapes for thee, 

Thou that look’st fondly down for ocean’s caves, 
Its golden sands, its glittering gems to see; 

And most the monsters of the deep appear, 

When the broad waters glide, blue, beautiful and 

clear. 


XXVI. 


Thus spoke his fancies, for the field was new, 
On which the knight now journied. Death was 
nought, 
Whate’er his terrors, once before his view, 
Clearly, as when ’mong charging foes he fought; 
In the fierce passage, he could strike and do— 
Fame might be won there; service might be 
wrought ; 
But death by drowning was a source of fright, 
Disquieting the stomach of our knight. 


XXVII. 


And when the winds of midnight waken’d up, 
To revel on the bosom of the deep, 

With gloom and thunder, a discordant troop, 
Riding the mountain billows with dread sweep, 
And from descending clouds, with desperate stoop, 
3idding the sharp and angry lightnings leap, 
Till the black seething waters burst in fire;— 
Oh, how it made the good old knight perspire. 


XXVIII. 


He had, it may be said, a brave array, 
Three ships, four hundred souls, some rugged spi- 
rits ; 
There came the Spaniard, Portuguese, Malay, 
Jew, Gentile,—men of wild but various merits ; 
All free, loose rovers—morel birds of prey— 
Such men as peace from time of war inherits; 
Throat-cutting gentry—swaggering, fierce and fear- 
less, 
Maimed some of them in battle, armless, earless. 


XXIX. 


But not less useful in a fruitful era,— 
Fruitful for all employment,—trading, fighting, 
Marching and murdering;—men to do and dare;—a 
Reckless rabble, forlorn hopes inviting ; 
Ready for aught, but let the foe appear ;—a 
Jovial crew, one sacred cause uniting; 
Whose banners bore the sign, Constantine’s wonder, 
Much used in every age, to lead to—plunder. 


XXX. 


Plunder and blood, and every rank brutality, 
As much enjoyed as dinner or as drink; 
Our knight review’d his men with cordiality ; 
In Moorish battle they had proved the pink 
Of chivalry; though mercy and frugality 
Were not among their virtues found, | think,— 
Or mocked them;—they had bathed their hands in 
slaughter— 
With as much coolness as we bathe in water. 
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XXXI. 


Sut there was one among the motley many, 

A tall, brave-looking lad, whose speaking eye, 
Secured the knight’s attention first, and then, he 

Survey’d him with a strange anxiety ; 
Beholding him, he looked no more on any, 

Of all his cut-throats, born to do or die ;— 
‘That manly form, brave glance and lofty brow, 
‘They surely had encountered him ere now. 


XXXII. 


“But where? who was he? what his purpose here 
With these wild braggarts? Could it be that one 
So lofty-looking, graceful, youthful, fair,— 
Already in the hope and heart undone, 
Debased by crime, abandon’d to despair, 
Or worse, through all, to worse indifference run,— 
Should yield his soul up in such base communion, 
A moral death most certain from such union. 


XXXIII. 


Your name? Who are you?”’—thus to the unknown 
Spake Ponce de Leon.—‘We have met before!” 
“Perchance,” replied the youth; “but I am one 
You know not—of my lineage proud, but poor ;— 
Of friends bereft, by crue] fate undone, 
I seek my fortune on the Indian shore ;— 
I feel that I have in me soul and strength, 
And trust in God to make them known at length.” 


XXXIV. 


“Tis a brave spirit ;—but, declare your name !”— 
“That | must make ;—a pride that will not bear 

The sting of sympathy, and feels it shame, 
Forbids me yield my father’s to your ear: 

Too proudly chronicled by deeds of fame, 
Let it be silent till mine own appear; 

When I have won my laurels I will speak, 

What now would bring the blush upon my cheek! 





XXXV. 
“Meanwhile, I am Don Ferdinand de Laye, 
Provengal lineage ;—this shall be my style; 
Till, with occasion, I may pierce my way 
To glory, that my deeds may win one smile—” 
“Fla! then, you love ?’—The youth responded “yea,” 
And a slight redness tinged his cheek the while,— 
“T love, Don Ponce, but love without a penny 
Is sure, in Spain, the maddest love of any.” 
XXXVI. 
“Unless it be the grey-beard love ;” our knight 
Thoughtfully murmured. “Strange!” he mused a 
space; 
“This youth and I were both in better plight 
Were we but fortuned in each other’s case; 
Had he my wealth, his barriers would be slight, 
Mine were all tumbled an I wore his face;— 
The devil take these women—how they worry us, 
Tease, tear, vex, wear, and flurry, hurry, scurry us!” 


XXXVII. 


That they were like in fortune with the fair, 
Roused in Don Ponce a world of sympathy; 
Unto that stranger youth he now drew near, 








Soon raised him to his own Lieutenancy ; 
Sought his communion, found no other dear, 

And only asked for recompense, that he 
Should be a listener, no impatience shewing, 
While he went o’er the “manner of his wooing.” 


XXXVIII. 


From rise of morn to set of blessed sun, 

From blessed set of sun to rise of morn, 
Still ever new, the story was begun, 

Still did the knight anew his grievance mourn ; 
A tale beginning ever, never done, 

The same old hope and fear, and love and scorn; 
From stem to stern, was heard forevermore a 
Single name, and that was Leonora. 


XXXIX. 


The knight grew eloquent in his narration ; 
Spared not himself ;—described his follies truly ; 
How much he labored in that strange vocation, 
Love-making, in his old age lesson’d newly ; 
How faint the lady’s smile; her approbation 
How mixed with jibe and jeer, and jest unruly ; 
And then her last and crue] requisition, 
Which brought his stomach into such condition,— 


XL. 


In hope to pleasure hers. The young De Laye 
Hearken’d the mournful story. Sigh for sigh, 

Yielded in proper place :—Was pleased to say— 
“Twas the most piteous tale of cruelty 

That human ear had heard for many a day.” — 
Ah! had Don Ponce beheld his glances sly, 

The close compression of his lips, concealing 

Some wicked thoughts that moment he was feeling— 


XLI. 


Could he have hearken’d, when the youth, alone, 
Sang to himself, and all his soul confess’d ;— 
Have heard that sacred name, so dearly known, 
In sobs of passion not to be repress’d, 
Rise on the traitor’s lips, in many a tone, 
Of stifled fondness, struggling from his breast ;— 
Nay, see the billet,—which, in moments stolen, 
He read, with all his soul—which held her soul in;— 


XLII. 


The soul of Leonora :—Thus her letter 

Breathed forth its language to the young De Laye: 
“You only do IL love, but love’s a fetter, 

If fortune lend no sunshine to the way; 
Go forth, Alphonso, make your fortunes better, 

Use the old knight and conquer at Cathay, 
Bring home your spoils from Golden Chersonesus— 
Your empty-handed lovers seldom please us. 


XLII. 
“Beauty with youth is mighty; but with these, 

Join fortune, and the man becomes invincible ; 
The two are always very sure to please, 

The third must conquer—it embodies principle ; 
The first may win their way by slow degrees, 

The third, by instant storm, takes bosoms sensible; 
You, dear Alphonso, own the two,—be steady, 
Secure the third, and I am yours already. 
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XLIV. 


“Of all the men [’ve known, you most I fancy, 
The noblest form of beauty to my eyes; 

But wealth is very needful to advance ye, 
Win this, and with it, every dearer prize ; 

Let not the dream of this old knight entrance ye,— 
Yet should you of these waters get supplies, 

Fill me some dozen bottles, cork and seal ’em, 

Or find a way from old Don Ponce to steal ’em. 


XLV. 


“They'll be of little use to him I reckon, 
Th’ adventure solely to your good enures, 
You must be chief !—It needs not I should beckon 
To glory, by depicting what is yours; 
Perchance ’twere wisdom to impose a check on 
Your ardent spirit when you reach those shores, 
Lest you should find some Indian’s venom’d arrow, 
When you least think it, sticking in your marrow. 


XLVI. 


‘Win gold and fame—go forward bravely fighting— 
Secure my dozen bottles ;—take the lead, 
Whene’er the prospect seems at all inviting ;— 
No telling what is done by fearless deed ;— 
Those pearls of Urabay are eye-delighting, 
They tell me we can raise ’em from the seed ;— 
I would not have you rush in danger’s eye, 
But, at all hazards, get a good supply. 


XLVII. 


“Farewell! Fare ever well, that our love’s fare 
May be made better. You are ata feast, 

The knife in hand, before you noblest cheer, 
Around, and with you, many a hungering guest; 

Slow spirit and dull work, leaves labor bare ; 
He who most watchful is, his fare is best ; 

Go, dear Alphonso, go; your sails unfurl, 

For love and glory, gold and seed of pearl.” 


XLVIII. 


De Laye’s farewell, breathed quite another tone ; 
Nor gold nor pearls beguiled him ;—in his heart 
Love was the sovereign, single-eyed, alone, 
Impregnable, refusing to depart ;— 
Couch’d at the prow, when daylight all was gone, 
He sang his parting strain with little art; 
A low, sad djtty, simple song, untaught, 
But earnest, deep, sincere, with feeling fraught. 
DE LAYE’S FAREWELL 
I. 
That sun which sinks with glorious train 
Beneath the dark blue sea, 
Shall hail me when he soars again, 
Far distant, love, from thee; 
Yet when he rises in the east, 
Ill faney that he bears, 
A tribute from thy heaving breast, 
Affection’s gift of tears. 


II. 


Earth soon will drink his living ray, 
And ocean with her voice, 





Shout fiercely to her streams, at play, 
As if they did rejoice. 

To me, more welcome far, the dirge, 
This burthen of the sea, 

That, reeking up with laboring surge, 
Doth seem to moan with me. 


lll, 


Sad wailing comes the sea-bird’s note, 
Along the waters breaking; 
And dying tempest’s echoes float, q 
Perchance my requiem shrieking !— : 
Yes, the same wave that now we hear, 
With winds in music blending, 
May howl my dirge upon thine ear, 
My love and fortune ending. 
IV. 


Ah! wilt thou shed a tear for him 
Whose early life was sadness ; 

And bid for once the eye be dim, 
Whose every glance was gladness ; 
On him whose love would still restrain 

The sorrows that deplore him, 

And bid thee gladly smile again, 

As late thou smiled’st o’er him. 
v. 


Oh! vain the dream, that fondly sees, 
Borne bright on Fancy’s pinion, 
Soft colorings fresh and fair like these, 
In gentler Hope’s dominion ;— 
And vain the solace that would tell, 
Though storm and sea divide us, 
Of scenes remember’d, ah! too well, ‘ 
And forms, too loved, beside us. 
VI. 
Yet, though the soothing dream be vain, ' } 
Of joys at future meeting; ; 
Of early bliss renew’d again, 
As dear and not so fleeting ; 
Yet shall the bird of better days 
From memory’s lab’rinth wander, 
To glad the pilgrim’s devious ways, 
With music sweeter, fonder. 
Vil. 


And though it sings no happy themes, 
Yet, mellowing all his sorrow, 

It cheers the wanderer in his dreams, 
And strengthens for the morrow ; 

He sees thee blest, and still as bright, 
Beside Morana’s billow, 

And knows that dreams of him at night, 
Still gather round thy pillow. 


Vill. 


Yes, thou wilt watch that sun’s last tint, 
As in the west declining; 

Thou seest him leave his latest print 
On rocks where I am pining; 

And think and fancy brighter days, 
When we may see it streaming 

Its fires upon our mutual gaze, 

In milder lustre gleaming. 
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IX. 
Farewell, my native land,—thou sky 
For which my soul is straining, 
I see thee still in memory’s eye, 
Each lovely tint retaining; 
Those lonely groves so dear to youth, 
Those dear, sweet, shady bow’rs, 
Where Passion poured his vow of truth, 
And Feeling heard on flow’rs. 





R. 
Farewell, the home that hope endears, 
Where young contentment found me, 
Nursed in the arms of friendly years, 
With spring-flowers bursting round me ; 
Farewell, dear maid,—yet, ah! the song 
That wakes such fond emotion, 
Is silenced in that thunder gong, 
That shakes the realm of ocean. 


XI. 


Tho’ love’s fond, feebie voice be drown’d, 
If, in thy gentle spirit, 
An echo to mine own is found, 
Thou can’st not fail to hear it: 
Be happy, dearest, whilst thou may, 
Yet if in dreams thou hearest, 
The pilgrim died afar, away,— 
Ah! still be happy, dearest! 


XLIX. 


It should not be forgotten, gentle reader, 
That while these lovers sang their separate strains, 
Their ships, beneath a gale that proved a speeder, 
Were posting swimmingly o’er ocean’s plains; 
Not in their course, perhaps ;—a tempest-breeder 
Took them aback, and addled Ponce’s brains ; 
About his stomach nothing need be said, 
Though that was much more addled than his head. 


L. 


The voyage was a long one ;— for the breeze, 
Shot forth on opposition’s wings to stay 
Their gallant vessels, which, o’er unknown seas, 
And managed by dull pilots, made their way ; 
But, at the ending of some ninety days, 
The western continent before them lay ; 
Blue skies, broad forests, deep and boundless waters, 
And naked Indians, husbands, wives and daughters. 


LI. 


Poor devils !—hapless was their wild condition 
Till came the good Don Ponce to mend their case; 
He saw their need and bade them soon petition, 
The intervention of the Virgin’s grace; 

While he himself became their soul’s physician, 
And brought redemption for that happy race,— 
Though when they spurn’d the holy truths he taught 

them, 
He took another course for it and fought them. 


LII. 


Had you but seen him as he shot them down, 
Praying the while the Virgin’s kind assistance! 
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That Christian soldier, happy in his frown, 
Soon preach’d the truth in spite of all resistance, 
The converts promised all a heavenly crown, 
Were sent apart, in prayer, a little distance, 
Then shot,—these converts fresh from paganism, 
Thus rendered safe ’gainst heresy and schism. 


LIII. 


Ah! pious Ponce, how pleasant were thy cares ! 
And yet how strange the savage should refuse 
The blessed boon of faith thy hand prepares, 
And in his maddest desperation choose, 
Rather the solace of his heathen prayers, 
His woodland temple, fresh with nightly dews, 
To thy new creed, enforced by shot and rack, 
Pikes cross’d within the abdomen and back. 


LIV. 


Poor wretches! that could never understand 

Till slain, how very greatly they were wrong; 
How they rebell’d against a heav’nly hand, 

In peace too heavy and in war too strong ; 
Looking with evil eye upon the brand 

That slew ;—and cursing to the last the tongue, 
That ordered the dread sacrifice—not knowing, 
How pleasant was the journey they were going. 


LY. 


Or if converted—thus the argument— 
With souls already well prepared for heaven, 
With a full faith in every sacrament, 
Their truth made sure, their evil deeds forgiven ; 
They might—how strong the fear!—with human 
bent 
Fall from the faith if farther time were given ; 
’T was mercy that, first fitting for the altar, 
Provided, the next instant, shot and halter. 
LVI. 
Sufficient is the evil for the day :— 
Our Canto here must finish, We have shown 
Our hero in the new world, on his way, 
Making himself by Christian practice known; 
The reader will please fancy some delay ; 
His task is hard—his journey scarce begun; 
Months pass and years, ’midst scufiles, strifes and 
scratches, 
Before the Don devours the Apalatchies ; 


LVII. 


Or they devour the Don. Meanwhile, fair eyes, 
Ye that have traced this desultory strain, 
Sweet sleep be on ye ;—pleasant visions rise, 
Your senses soothe, your fancies all enchain; 
The wizard world where still our progress lies, 
Unfold, with all its pomp of pride and pain, 
Its forests, streams, that woo the timorous glance, 
Brave chiefs, bright maids,—its rich realm of ro- 
mance. 


END OF CANTO THIRD. 





Tue Native Lanp.—That only is the native 
land, where we take root in right performance. 
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REMARKS ON FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Wuetuer we can define it or not, we all have 
a certain conception of the French character. 
Many elements of that character appear in the 
French literature. I will venture to point outa 
few, but do not pretend, in these desultory re- 
marks, to exhaust the subject. 

I suppose, the first idea we have of a French- 
man,—and I speak it not in a contemptuous 
sense,—is his vivacity. What other nation so 
immediately suggests the idea of that quality ? 
There is vivacity in his voice, in his replies, in 
his eye, andin his motions. He eats, he makes 
war, he relieves you in distress, and he guillo- 
tines you, with vivacity. The character drawn 
of the French nation, nearly an hundred years 
since, by Goldsmith, still survives through the 
storms of their melancholy revolution. 

“Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please ; 
Ifow often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burden of three-score.” 


This, then, is the leading note that rings also 
through theirwhole literature. It appears in the 
tournure of every sentence,—in the construction 
of every paragraph,—in the modelling of every 
chapter,—and almost in the fabrication of every 
book. A French writer appears to entertain an 
instinctive, shrinking dread of dulness. To vi- 
vacity of thought and manner, he is content to 
sacrifice many important qualities. Not only 
their essayists, beginning with Montaigne,— 
their writers of epistles and of memoirs,—their 
satirists,—their lyrical and comic poets,—abound 
in this mercurial quality, and surpass other na- 
tions in some of these branches of literature, 
precisely because vivacity is their most attrac- 
tive recommendation,—but even their historians, 

hilosophers and scientific writers, say what they 
a to say in a neat, terse, pointed style, ex- 
plaining difficulties so long as their explanations 
can be lucid and brilliant, but preferring to as- 
sert their profounder conclusions without proof, 
if there is any risk that the proof will be tedious 
or obscure. Nay, this same quality is also salient 
in their gravest and most serious writers. You 
will discern it in their theologians, their preach- 
ers, their epic and tragic poets; and even a 
French translation of the Bible is unquestionably 
more vivacious than an English or German one. 
As Boileau said of the poet Quinault, that he 
was so soft and tender in his style, that ifhe had 
to say Ihate you, it would be expressed in a 
sweet and gentle manner,—so, we may remark, 
that ifa Frenchman makes the most melancho- 
ly reflection, there will be in it more or less of 
liveliness. He will have some antithesis,—some- 
thing epigrammatic,—something to excite sur- 
prise. Thus, Massillon commences his Funeral 
Sermon of Louis XIV., with the exclamation, 
God alone is great. The effect of this simple 
sentence, when contrasted with a whole court 
in mourning, and all the paraphernalia that sur- 
rounded the illustrious dead, is said to have been 
prodigious. But so dramatic an attempt to pro- 








duce vivid emotion, would scarcely have occur- 
red to an English preacher. 

Another attribute in the character of French- 
men, which seems to be also embodied in their 
literature, is a kind of emphatical, exaggerated, 
histrionic manner, with which they often appear 
to say and do every thing. Who that is ac- 
quainted with their history, will deny, that their 
kings, from Charlemagne down, have exhibited 
traces of this quality? Glory is the idol of 
France. She moves as if the eyes of all Europe 
were directed upon her. She makes war, and 
she negotiates peace, as on a theatre. What 
was the whole French revolution, but a sort of 
pompous drama, divided into acts, and subdivi- 
ded into scenes, and ending with the monologue 
of one, who strutted his hour upon the stage, and 
affected in all things this super-heroic manner, 
just because he knew the French character so 
well? Listen to a Frenchman as he tells you 
the simplest story of the smallest matter of fact. 
Will he not be all emphasis and impressive- 
ness? It is even said that a Frenchman cannot 
commit suicide, without long preparations and 
elaborate accompaniments, altogether unneces- 
sary to the mere act of blowing out his brains, 
or severing his windpipe. Now, if the literature 
of France be not imbued with this very same 
quality, 1 have read it under some spell. I see 
itnot only in the drama, where, by a kind of 
double reflection, French dramatists make their 
characters dramatise rather than act, but I see 
it in their poets, historians, writers on science, 
and preachers. Allow that they often exhibit 
infinite talent, surprising quickness of penetra- 
tion, and the very happiest methods of expres- 
sion, yet do you not see in the midst of, or be- 
hind all this, a certain management, which you 
will rarely observe in the writers of any other 
nation? Ifancy that the reason why the wnities 
lingered longer in the literature of France than 
in any other, was, because they were so conge- 
nial to this feature of the national character. 
Now, we must not quarrel with, or supercilious- 
ly sneer at this quality, because it happens not 
to suit our Anglo-Saxon taste. For, no doubt 
it has its uses. Ideas are communicated by it 
with more effect. An emphatic, exaggerated 
literature, will make an impression on the mind 
of the world; though we must certainly allow, 


that the highest style of writing, as well as of 


manner, is that of perfect repose. 

The moral tone and spirit of French litera- 
ture, I regard as inferior to that of the English. 
There is something elaborate, artificial and sys- 
tematic in the one, very different from the ro- 
bust, spontaneous and natural morality of the 
other. Even Fenelon’s Telemachus, one of the 
most directly ethical poems in any language, 
seems pervaded by a watery, puerile strain, 
when compared with corresponding productions 
of the English mind. Much as I admire Tele- 
machus on every account, I can scarcely read it 
without thinking of some father who promises 
to fill his son’s pockets with sugar-plumbs if he 
is good, and threatens to shut him up alone in 
the dark, if he is naughty. How diflerent from 
the profound and eternal lessons to be drawn 
from, rather than inculcated in, Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. So, too, read the respective dramas 
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of the two literatures. Shakspeare addresses 
your moral nature as Life and Providence ad- 
dress it. He stirs up your conscience,—he starts 
trains and suggestions which lead down to the 
depths of your soul, and agitate all within,—he 
moulds you by his plastic examples. But the 
French dramatists cram you with their moral 
lessons to suffocation. They, indeed, preach, 
in return for the dramatising of the French 
preachers. They leave almost nothing to the 
reflections of the audience, but beat and ham- 
mer out every duty and every crime, until the 
theatre seems indeed to become, what it boasts 
of being, a school of morals, rather than a kind- 
ling, inspiring mirror of life and action. 

And yet, with all these occasional shady spots, 
who would extinguish the glorious constellation 
of French literature from the firmament of in- 
tellect? The French mind is certainly a more 
active one than the English. If it penetrates 
not so deep, it spreads farther and quicker 
through the upper soils of intellectual culture. 
If it has not yet attained its culminating point 
of excellence, it is probably because it has never 
yet enjoyed the perfect freedom of the English 
mind. In combined gracefulness and precision, 
it surely surpasses its great rival. There is 
something about the French character more 
classic,— more Attic,—or, I would rather say, 
more directly Athenian, than belongs to any 
other modern nation. This very circumstance, 
besides being an indigenous excellence, has pro- 
bably exposed its literature to one other defect, 
the last which I shall now notice. France wel- 
comed with the utmost ardor the commixture of 
Greek and Roman materials presented for her 
intellectual sustenance by the revival of letters, 
but for along time she paid them a too absorb- 
ing reverence, forgetting her own generous ca- 
pabilities, and becoming almost ludicrously pe- 
dantic. At length, the genius of the nation 
restored itself to a happier equilibrium, under 
the influence of which sprang out the long line 
of authors, from Montaigne to Voltaire, who 
have shed so brilliant a lustre around their coun- 
try’sname. Yet, Iam persuaded, the French 
mind has never yet attained its highest destiny. 
England, we all feel, is scarce likely ever to 
surpass her existing literature,—but do we feel 
the same thing with regard to France? Drink- 
ing from the stream of classical literature alone, 
and almost disdaining to be nourished from oth- 
er sources, she has ever worn a too artificial and 
antique impress. Her whole literature savors 
too strongly of the classie oil. Rousseau, in- 
deed, acknowledged his obligations to England, 
and especially to England’s Richardson, who 
taught him to draw from his own soul and from 
nature. But Voltaire, who may be called the 
very genius of France incarnate, could show no 
favor, and feel no sympathy for Shakspeare, who 
was equally the incarnate genius of England. 
The Revolution shook the mind of France from 
this too narrow and restricted system. She now 
seeks every where with avidity and docility for 
intellectual sustenance. England, Germany, 


Italy, the Kast, combine to prompt her new and 

freer impulses; and although of late she has 

been defiled and tormented with a demoniac 

school, which knows no law, critical, moral, or 
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religious, yet even now she is blest by some 
bright, redeeming exceptions. Whenever her 
political institutions shall be so adapted and fa- 
cilitated to her character, as to secure her repose 
on the one hand, and give to her wing a wide, 
free range on the other, how can we doubt that 
the land of St. Louis, of Henry IV., of Fenelon, 
of Corneille, of Madame Rolaad, and of La- 
martine, enjoying the most felicitous position in 
Europe, and with so much of pure Athenian 
spirit in her composition, shall yet accomplish 
her destiny in assisting to elevate the whole hu- 
man mind, and thus fulfil the appropriate destiny 
of beautiful France ! 


THE SWAN AND SFIRIT. 
O’er the lake, how sweetly gliding, 
Yonder proud and snowy swan,— 
Every restless billow chiding, 
Moves in grace and beauty on! 
Thus above the tides of feeling,— 
Tides that in my bosom move,— 
Passion’s rude commotion stilling,— 
Moves thy spirit—lady-love ! 


Round that swan, what light and beauty 
Shine along the amorous tide,— 
Brightening all things with her presence,— 
Sky and wave and forest side! 
So within my lonely bosom,— 
Swéet as moonlight from above,— 
Beams a mild, celestial halo, 
Round thy spirit—lady-love! 


How, with sweetly sudden music, 
Now yon proud bird charms the scene,— 
Joy receiving, joy conferring,— 
Song and beauty’s sylvan queen! 
Thus, to crown thy sweet enchantment, 
Love’s consenting music prove, 
And fill my bosom with all gladness, 
deauteous spirit—lady-love ! 


A. B. Mesrx, (Ala.) 





EXTEMPORE—TO A LADY 
Anp must I sing of beauty, and to thee,- 

Thou, in thy early dawn,— 

Sing of thy youth when mine is almost gone,— 
Sing of thy charms, when not again for me, 
Such charms shall blossom on life’s goodly tree, — 
Such beauties cheer my sight, and in my soul 
Command such tides to roll,— 

Tides of impetuots youth, and dear desire, 
Billows of heavenly fire,— 

Such as awaken, ere they well depart, 

A madness in the heart, 

That mocks at reason, and till wreck is nigh, 
Deems all but love a lie. 

I may not sing of these, of thee, of aught, 
To waken old-time thought,— 

Better, forgetting the sweet passionate past, 
To muse upon the last,— 

How love may turn to immortality, 





And death be swallowed up in victory, 
29 
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COLOMBA; 
OR THE CORSICAN REVENGE. 


A TALE. 
BOOK FOURTH. 
CHAPTER XV. 

At six o’clock the next morning, a servant of 
the Prefect, knocked at Orso’s door. On being 
received by Colomba, he told her that the Pre- 
fect was ready to start, and was waiting for her 
brother. Colomba, without hesitation, replied, 
that her brother had just fallen down the stair- 
case and bruised his foot; that being unable to 
walk a step, he begged that the Prefect would 
excuse him, and that he would be extremely 
grateful if he would deign to take the trouble to 
callupon him. A short time after the delivery 
of this messawzze, Orso came down, and asked his 
sister if the Prefect had not sent for him. “He 
begs you to wait here for him,” she replied with 
the most perfect composure. Halfan hour passed 
without any appearance of movement about 
Barricini’s house; meanwhile Orso asked his 
sister if she had made any discovery; she an- 
swered that she would explain herself before 
the Prefect. She affected great calmness, but 
her colour and eyes denoted a feverish agitation. 

At length they saw Barricini’s door open; the 
Prefect in a travelling suit came out first, follow- 
ed by the mayor and his two sons. What was 
the amazement of the inhabitants of Pietranera, 
who had been on the look out ever since sunrise, 
to see the departure of the first magistrate of 
the department, when they saw him accompa- 
nied by the three Barricini cross the place in a 
straight line and go into della Rebbia’s house. 
“They are making peace,” said the politicians. 
“T told you so,” said an old man. “Ors’ Antonio 
has lived on the continent too long to do things 
like a brave man.” 

“But,” answered a Rebbianist, “you observe 
that it is the Barricini who are going in search 
of him. They are asking for pardon.” 

“It is the Prefect who has bamboozled them 
all,” replied the old man; “no one has courage 
now-a-days ; and the young men care as little 
for their father’s blood, as if they were all bas- 
tards.” 

The Prefect was not a little surprised to find 
Orso standing and walking without difficulty. 
In two words Colomba accused herself of false- 
hood and asked his pardon. “If you had been 
any where else, sir,’ said she, “my brother 
would have gone yesterday to pay you his res- 

cts. 
ay ott was confused in his excuses, protesting 
that he had no knowledge whatever of the ri- 
diculous trick, at which he was completely mor- 
tified. The Prefect and the elder Barricini ap- 
peared to believe in the sincerity of his regrets, 
which were justified moreover by his confusion 
and the reproaches which he addressed to his 
sister; but the sons of the mayor did not appear 
satisfied. “They are making sport of us,” said 
Orlanduccio, loud enough to be heard. 

“If my sister should play me such a trick,” 
said Vincentello, “I would soon take from her 
all desire to repeat it.” 








These words, and the tone in which they were 
uttered, displeased Orso, and made him feel less 
amiably disposed. He exchanged, with the 
young Barricini, looks in which benevolence was 
not the prevailing expression. 

Meanwhile every body was seated with the 
exception of Colomba, who kept standing near 
the kitchen door. The Prefect began, and after 
some common places on the prejudices of the 
country, observed that the greater number of 
cases of the most inveterate enmity had their 
origin in misunderstandings. Then addressing 
the mayor, he told him that M. della Rebbia had 
never believed that the Barricini family had had 
any agency, either directly or otherwise, in the 
deplorable event which had deprived him of his 
father; that, indeed, he had preserved some 
doubts relative to one circumstance in the trial 
which had existed between the two families; that 
this doubt was excused by the long absence of 
M. Orso, and the nature of the information which 
he had received; that now, being enlightened 
by recent revelations, he felt himself completely 
satisfied, and desired to establish with M. Barri- 
cini and his family, relations of friendship and 
good neighborhood. 

Orso bowed constrainedly—M. Barricini stam- 
mered out some words which no one heard—his 
sons looked at the beams of the ceiling. The 
Prefect continuing his harangue, was going to 
address to Orso the counterpart of what he had 
just said to M. Barricini, when Colomba, draw- 
ing some papers from her neck-kerchief, grave- 
ly advanced between the contracting parties. 

“I should extremely like to see an end of the 
war between our two families,” said she; “but, 
for the reconciliation to be sincere, every thing 
must be explained, all doubts removed. M. 
Prefect, [had every reason to suspect the decla- 
ration of Tomaso Bianchi, coming from a man 
of such ill fame. I have said that perhaps your 
sons might have seen that man in the prison at 
Bastia——” 

. “It is false,” said Orlanduccio; “I never saw 
im.” 

Colomba looked contemptuously at him, and 
continued, apparently with a great deal of calm- 
ness: 

“You have explained the interest which To- 
maso might have had in threatening M. Barrici- 
ni, in the name of a terrible bandit, by the desire 
which he had of preserving to his brother The- 
odore, the mill, which he rented from my father, 
at a low price.” 

“That is evident,” said the Prefect. 

~ “On the part of a wretch, such as this Bianchi 
appears to be, every thing is explained,” said 
Orso, completely deceived by the moderation of 
his sister. 

“The forged letter,’ continued Colomba, 
whose eyes began to sparkle, “is dated July 
11th, Tomaso was then with his brother, at the 
mill.” 

“Yes!” said the mayor, a little uneasy. 

“Then what interest had Tomaso Bianchi ?” 
cried Colomba, triumphantly. “His brother’s 
lease had expired ; my father had dismissed him 
on the Ist July. Here is the register of my fa- 
ther, the minute of the dismissal, the letter of 
the agent at Ajaccio, proposing a new miller.” 
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While speaking, she delivered to the Prefect 
the papers which she held in her hand. 

There was a moment of general astonishment. 
The mayor visibly grew pale; Orso, frowning, 
came forward to take cognizance of the papers, 
which the Prefect was reading very attentively. 

“They mean to insult us,” cried Orlanduccio 
again, rising up angrily. “Come along, father, 
we should never have come here.” 

M. Barricini instantly recovered his calmness. 
He asked leave to examine the papers. The 
Prefect gave them to him without uttering a 
word. Then, throwing his green spectacles 
over his forehead, he looked over them with an 
indifferent air, whilst Colomba watched him with 
the air of a tigress who sees a stag approaching 
the covert of her little ones. 

“But,” said M. Barricini, drawing his specta- 
cles over his eyes, and returning the papers to the 
Prefect, “knowing the kindness of the late Colo- 
nel, Tomaso thought—he must have thought— 
that the Colonel would repent of his resolution 
of dismissing him. In fact he did keep posses- 
sion of the mill—therefore r 

“It was 1!” said Colomba, ina tone of con- 
tempt, “who kept him at the mill. My father 
was dead, and I was obliged to deal gently with 
the clients of my family.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the Prefect, “this Tomaso 
acknowledges that he wrote the letter—that is 
clear.” 

“What is clear to me,” interrupted Orso, “is 
that there is great infamy concealed in the 
whole affair.” 

“T have yet to contradict an assertion of these 
gentlemen,” said Colomba. She opened the 
kitchen door, and immediately Brandolaccio, the 
licentiate in theology, and the dog Brusco, came 
into the hall. The two bandits were apparently 
without arms, they had the cartridge box at the 
belt, but not the pistol which usually accompa- 
nies it. On entering the hall, they respectfully 
took off their caps. 

The effect of their sudden appearance may 
be conceived. The mayor fell backwards; his 
sons bravely threw themselves before him, their 
hands in their coat pocket, feeling for a stiletto. 
The Prefect moved towards the door, whilst Or- 
so, seizing Brandolaccio by the collar, cried out, 
“What are you here for, wretch !” 

“It is a trap,” cried the mayor, trying to open 
the door; but Saveria had double locked it 
without, at the order of the bandits, as it after- 
wards appeared. 

“Good people!” said Brandolaccio, “be not 
afraid of me; I am not so much of a devil as I 
am painted. We have no bad intentions. M. 
le Préfet, your humble servant. Softly, lieuten- 
ant, yeu are choking me—we have come here 
as witnesses. Come, curate, speak, you havea 
well oiled tongue.” 

“M. le Préfet,” said the licentiate, “I have not 
the honor of being known to you—I am called 
Giocanto Castriconi ; better known by the name 
of the curate—ah! you remember me? Made- 
moiselle, whom [ did not have the honor of 
knowing, has requested me to give some infor- 
mation respecting a certain Tomaso Bianchi, 
with whom I was confined three weeks ago, in 
the prison at Bastia—this is what I have to say, 











Don’t take the trouble,” said the Prefect; “I 
hear nothing from a man like you. M. della 
Rebbia, I still trust that you have no agency in 
this odious conspiracy. But are you the master 
in your own house? Have that door opened ; 
your sister may perhaps be called upon to give 
an account of the strange relations which she 
maintains with bandits.” 

“Sir,” cried Colomba, deign to hear what this 
man has to say. “You are here to do justice to 
all parties, and your duty is, to find out the truth. 
Speak, Giocanto Castriconi.” 

“Don’t hear him,” cried the three Barricini, 
at once. 

“If every body speaks at the same time,” said 
the bandit, smiling, “no one can be heard. In 
the prison, then, I had as a companion, not as a 
friend, this Tomaso in question. He received 
frequent visits from M. Orlanduccio.” 

“It is false,” cried the two brothers together. 

“Two negatives are equivalent to an affirma- 
tive,” -observed Castriconi, coldly. “Tomaso 
had money—he eat and drank of the best—I 
have always loved good living, (that is my weak 
point,) and notwithstanding my repugnance to 
associating with the knave, I was several times 
induced to dine with him. In gratitude, I pro- 
posed to him to escape with me. The means 
had been furnished me.—Tomaso refused; he 
told me that he was sure of his case; that the 
advocate, Barricini, had recommended him to 
all the judges; that he would come out as white 
as show, and with money in his pockets. As 
for myself, I wished to breath the fresh air.— 
Dizi.” 

“All that this man has said is a tissue of lies,” 
repeated Orlanduccio, resolutely. “If we were 
in an open field, each with his gun, he would not 
dare affirm it.” 

“That is nonsense!” said Brandolaccio.— 
“Don’t stir up a quarrel with the curate, Orlan- 
duccio.” 

“Will you let me out, M. della Rebbia,” said 
the Prefect, stamping his foot with impatience. 

“Saveria! Saveria! open the door instantly,” 
cried Orso. 

“One instant!” said Brandolaccio. “We must 
go off first, M. le Préfet; it is the custom when 
we meet at a common friend’s, to give us half 
an hour’s truce on leaving.” 

The Prefect looked daggers at him. 

“Servant to all the company,” said Brando- 
laccio. Then stretching out his hand horizon- 
tally—“Come Brusco,” said he to his dog, “leap 
for the Prefect.” 

The dog leaped, the bandits hastily took u 
their arms from the kitchen, and went out throug 
the garden. Ata shrill whistle, the door of the 
hall opened, as if by enchantment. 

“Monsieur Barricini,” said Orso, with concen- 
trated fury, “I consider you a forger—I shall to- 
day send my accusation against you, to the 
king’s attorney, for forgery, and conspiracy 
with Bianchi. Perhaps I shall have a more 
serious charge to bring against you.” 

“And I, Monsieur della Rebbia, shall lodge a 
charge against you, for laying snares, and for 
conspiracy with bandits. In the mean time, the 
Prefect will hand you over to the gendarmerie.” 

“The Prefect will do his duty,” said the lat- 
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ter, ina severe tone. “He will watch that the 
peace shall not be disturbed at Pietranera; he 
will take care that justice shall be done. I speak 
to you all, gentlemen !” 

The mayor and Vincentello were out of the 
hall, and Orlanduccio was following them, when 
Orso said to him, in a low tone—“Y our father is 
an old man, whom I might crush with a blow. 
It is to you and your brother that I look for satis- 
faction.” 

Orlanduccio, for answer, drew out his stiletto, 
and fell upon Orso like a madman; but before 
he could use his weapon, Colomba seized his 
arm, which she grasped vigorously, while Orso, 
striking him in the face with his fist, made him 
stagger backwards, and fall against the door 
frame. The stiletto fell from Orlanduccio’s 
hand ; but Vincentello had his, and was coming 
in, when Colomba rushed to a gun, and proved 
to him that the match was not an equal one. At 
the same time, the Prefect threw himself be- 
tween the combatants. 

“Before long! Ors’ Antonio!” cried Orlan- 
duccio. And drawing violently the hall door 
after him, he locked it to give himself time to 
make his retreat. 

Orso and the Prefect stood a quarter of an 
hour without speaking, each at one end of the 
hall. Colomba, the flush of triumph on her 
brow, looked by turns at one, and at the other, 
leaning on the gun which had decided the vic- 
tory. 

What a country! whata country!” at length 
cried the Prefect, getting up hastily. “Mon- 
sieur della Rebbia, you have done wrong. 1 
demand your word of honor that you will avoid 
all violence, and wait until justice shall have 
spoken in this wretched affair.” 

“Yes sir,” said Orso, “I have done wrong to 
strike that scoundrel; but I have struck him; 
and I cannot refuse him the satisfaction which 
he has demanded of me.” 

“Kh! No, he has no intention of fighting with 
you! Butif he murders you—you have done 
enough to provoke him to do that.” 

“We will protect ourselves,” said Colomba. 

“Orlanduccio,” said Orso, “seems to be a 

oung man of courage, and I judge better of 

im than you do, sir. He was prompt in draw- 
ing his stiletto; but in his place, I should per- 
haps have done the same, and 1 am very glad 
that my sister had no dirk.” 

‘You shall not fight,” said the Prefect. “I for- 
bid you.” 

“Permit me to say to you, sir, that in a case 
of honor, I recognize no authority superior to 
my own conscience.” 

“T tell you that you shall not fight.” 

“You may arrest me, sir,—that is to say, 
suffer myself to be taken. 
happen, _ would only defer an affair which 
has now become inevitable. You are an hon- 
orable man, sir, and you know that it can not 
be otherwise.” 

“If you have my brother arrested,” added 
Colomba, “half the village will come to his aid, 
and we shall have a fine fusillade.” 

“fT warn you, sir,” said Orso, “and I beseech 
you, not to believe that I am only blustering. I 
warn you that if M. Barricini abuses his autho- 
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rity as mayor, to have me arrested, I will de- 
fend myself.” 

“From this day,” said the Prefect, “M. Barri- 
cini is pct: + Mla his functions. I hope he 
will be able to justify himself. Hold, sir, f am 
interested in you. What I ask of you is very 
little; stay quietly at home until my return 
from Corta. I shall be absent but three days. 
I will return with a king’s attorney, and we 
will then completely sift this melancholy affair. 
Will you promise me to defer your hostility un- 
til then ?” 

“f can not promise it, sir; if, as I believe, 
Orlanduccio should demand a meeting.” 

“How, Monsieur della Rebbia, you, a French 
soldier, would you fight with a man whom you 
suspect of a forgery ?” 

“T have struck him, sir.” 

“But if you had struck your servant, and he 
should demand satisfaction, would you then 
fight with him? Come, Monsieur Orso! Well! 
I ask you even less; do not go after Orlanduccio. 
I permit you to fight if he desires a meeting.” 

“He will ask for it, 1 have no doubt; but I 
promise you I will give him no more blows to 
provoke him to fight.” 

“What a country!” repeated the Prefect, 
walking rapidly about the room. “Oh, when 
shall I see France again?” 

“Sir,” said Colomba, in her sweetest tone of 
voice, “it is late. Will you do us the honor of 
breakfasting with us ?” 

The Prefect could not avoid laughing. “I 
have stayed here too long already—it looks like 
partiality. And this cursed corner-stone—I 
must go. Mademoiselle della Rebbia, how 
many misfortunes have you, perhaps, prepared 
this morning.” 

“At least, sir, you will do my sister the jus- 
tice to believe that her convictions are profound, 
and, I am sure, you yourself believe them well 
founded.” 

“Adieu, sir,’ said the Prefect, waving his 
hand. “I warn you that I shall order the bri- 
gadier of gendarmerie to keep a strict watch 
over you.” 

After the Prefect had gone out: “Orso,” said 
Colomba, “you are not now on the continent.— 
Orlanduccio knows nothing about your duels ; 
and besides, it is not the death of a brave man 
that the wretch deserves to die.” 

“My good Colomba, yeu are a strong minded 
woman. I am under great obligations to you 
for having saved me from that fellow’s knife.— 
Let me kiss your little hand ; but look you, my 
dear, let me alone. There are certain things 
which you do not understand. Give me break- 
fast, and as soon as the Prefect shall have gone 
out, send little Chilina to me ; she appears to be 
apt at discharging commissions. I want her to 
carry a letter.” 

Whilst Colomba was preparing breakfast, 
Orso went to his chamber, and wrote the follow- 
ing billet:— 

“You are, doubtless, anxious to meet me,—I 
am no less so. To-morrow morning we may 
meet, at six o’clock, in the valley of Aquaviva. 
I am expert in the use of the pistol, and there- 
fore, do not propose that weapon. You are, I 
am told, an adroit marksman; let us then take 
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a double barrelled gun. I shall go accompanied 
by a man of this village. If your brother 
chooses to accompany you, take a second wit- 
ness, and notify me. In that case, I will have 
two witnesses. 

Ors ANTONIO DELLA Ressia.” 

The Prefect, after spending an hour with the 
mayor’s adjunct, and a few minutes with the 
Barricini, departed for Corta, attended by only 
one gendarme. A quarter of an hour after, 
Chilina carried the letter which we have just 
read, and put it in Orlanduccio’s hands. 

The answer did not return before evening.— 
It was signed by the elder Barricini, and he an- 
nounced to Orso, that he would lay before the 
king’s attorney the threatening letter which he 
had addressed to his son. “Strong in the con- 
sciousness of my own rectitude,” he added at 
the end, “I expect that justice will exact a reck- 
oning of you for your calumnies.” 

Meanwhile, five or six shepherds, who had 
been called in by Colomba, came in to garrison 
the tower of the della Rebbia. In spite of the 
protestations of Orso, they constructed archere 
in the windows, which overlooked the place, and 
all the evening, he was receiving offers of  ser- 
vice from different persons of the village. A 
letter arrived, even hows the theologian bandit, 
who promised for himself and Brandolaccio, to 
interfere if the mayor should call in the gendar- 
merie to his assistance. He ended with this 
P. S. “May I take the liberty of inquiring what 
the Prefect thinks of the excellent education 
which my friend is giving his dog, Brusco ?— 
After Chilina, I know no pupil more docile, nor 
one which shows a better disposition.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The next day was passed without hostilities. 
Each party stood on the defensive. Orso did 
not go out, and the door of the Barricini was 
continually kept closed. The five gendarmes 
who were left to garrison Pietranera, were seen 
walking about the place, or in the suburbs, as- 
sisted by the garde champétre, the only repre- 
sentative of the urban militia. The adjunct 
never took off his scarf, but with the exception 
of the archere at the windows of the two hostile 
houses, nothing indicated war. Only a Corsi- 
can would have remarked, that none but women 
were seen about the green oaks on the place. 

At supper, Colomba, with a an air, show- 
ed her brother the following letter, which she 
had just received from Miss Nevil :— 

“My Dear Miss CoLtomea,—I have learned 
with great pleasure, by a letter from your bro- 
ther, that your hostilities are at an end—receive 
my congratulations. My father cannot endure 
Ajaccio since your brother is no longer here to 
talk of war and hunting with him. We depart 
to-day, and shall spend the night with a relation 
of yours, to whom we have a letter. The day 
after to-morrow, at eleven o’clock, I will come 
and ask fora taste of your mountain bruccio, 
which you say is so superior to that of the town. 
Adieu, Dear Miss Colomba,—your friend, 

yoia NeviL.” 

“Then she has not received my second let- 
ter !” cried Orso. 

“You see by the date of hers, that Miss Ly- 


dia was on her way when your letter reached 
Ajaccio. Did you tell her not to come ?” 

“I told her we were besieged. This is not, I 
think, a situation for receiving visitors.” 

“Bah! these English are singular people.— 
She told me the last night that [ spent in her 
chamber, that she would be sorry to quit Cor- 
sica without having seen a vendetta. If you will, 
Orso, we can show her the spectacle of an as- 
sault against the house of our enemies.” 

“Do you know,” said Orso, “that nature erred 
in making you a woman, Colomba? You would 
have been an excellent soldier.” 

“Perhaps so. I shall go, however, and make 
the bruccio.” 

“It is useless. We must send some one to 
stop them before they shall have set off.” 

“Indeed! Will you send a messenger in this 
weather, to be carried away by the torrent, to- 
gether with your letter? How I pity the poor 
bandits in such a storm! Fortunately, they 
have good cloaks. Ill tell you what to do, Or- 
so—if the storm cease, go off early to-morrow, 
and get to our relation’s house before your 
friends shall have set off. That you can easily 
do, for Miss Nevil always rises late. Tell them 
what has passed here, and if they insist on 
coming, we shall be glad to receive them.” 

Orso eagerly assented to this proposition, and 
Colomba, after a few moments silence, said, 

“You thought, perhaps, that I was jesting, 
when I spoke of an assault on Barricini’s house. 
Do you know that our force is at least two to one 
against them? Since the Prefect has suspended 
the mayor, all the people here are on our side. 
We can cut them to pieces. It would be easy 
to bring about the matter. If you wish it, l 
will go to the fountain; I will mock their wo- 
men; they will come out—perhaps—for they are 
such cowards, perhaps they will shoot at me 
through their archere ; they will miss me.— 
Every thing is then done. It is they who make 
the attack—the worse for the vanquished. Ina 
brawl it is hard to find out who strikes. Trust 
to your sister, Orso. The black gowns who are 
coming will soil a great deal of paper, and say 
many useless words—nothing will come out of 
it. The old fox will find a way of making them 
see the stars at noon-time. Ah! if the Prefect 
had not thrown himself before Vincentello, there 
would have been one less.” 

All this was said with the calmness with 
which she had a moment before, spoken of ma- 
king preparations for the bruccio. 

Orso looked at his sister with admiration, 
mingled with fear. 

“My dear Colomba,” said he, rising up from 
table, “you are, I fear, the devil in person; but 
be quiet. If I do not succeed in getting the 
Barricini hanged, I shall find some other means 
of gaining my ends. Hot ball or cold steel !— 
You see I have not quite forgotten Corsica.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Colomba, sigh- 
ing. “Which horse will you ride to-morrow ?” 





—_——_— — 
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“The black. Why do you ask ?” 

“To feed him.” 

Orso having retired to his chamber, Colomba 
sent Saveria and the shepherds to lie down, and 





staid alone in the kitchen, where she was pre- 
paring a bruccio. 


She listened from time to 
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time, and seemed to wait impatiently for her 
brother to go to bed. At length, when she be- 
lieved him to be asleep, she took a knife, tried 
it to see that it was sharp, put her little feet in 
large shoes, and without making the least noise, 
went into the garden. 

Adjacent to the garden, which was walled 
around, was a considerable lot of ground en- 
closed by hedges, in which the horses were kept, 
for the Corsican horses are entirely unaccustom- 
ed to the luxury of astable. They are gener- 
ally turned loose into a field, and are left to their 
own intelligence to find food and obtain shelter 
against cold and rain. 

Colomba opened the garden gate cautiously, 
and with a low whistle, attracted towards her 
the horses to whom she had been in the habit 
of taking corn and salt. Assoon as the black 
horse came within reach, she seized him firmly 
by the mane, and split his ear with her knife.— 
The horse made a furious start, and ran off, ma- 
king the air resound with that shrill ery which 
violent pain sometimes wrings from those ani- 
mals. Satisfied, then, Colomba was returning 
into the garden, when Orso opened his window, 
and cried out—“Who goes there?” At the 
same time, she heard him cocking his gun. For- 
tunately for her, the garden gate was in com- 
plete darkness, and a large fig tree partly con- 
cealed her. She soon after discovered by the 
irregular flashes of light, which she saw glim- 
mering in her brothers chamber, that he was 
endeavouring to kindle his lamp. She then made 
haste to close the garden gate, and gliding along 
the wall so that her dark dress might be con- 
founded with the foliage of the espaliers, she 
succeeded in reaching the kitchen the instant 
before Orso came in. 

“What is the matter ?” she inquired. 

“T thought,” Orso said, “that some one was 
opening the garden gate.” 

“Impossible. The dog would have barked. 
But let us go and see.” 

Orso went round the garden, and after having 
ascertained that the outer gate was well closed, 
a little ashamed of this false alarm, he was re- 
turning to his chamber. 

“Tam glad to see, brother,” said Colomba, 
“that you are becoming prudent, as one in your 
position ought to be.” 

“You are training me,” answered Orso. “Good 
night.” 

Orso arose with the dawn, ready to depart.— 
His costume indicated both the pretension to 
elegance of a man who is going into the com- 
pany of a woman whom he is desirous of pleas- 
ing, and the prudence of a Corsican in vendetta. 
Above a closely fitting frock coat, he carried in 
a belt a small tin box, containing cartridges, 
suspended by a green silk cord ; his stiletto was 
in a side pocket, and he held in his hand his 
fine manton, loaded with ball. Whilst he was 
hastily taking the coflee which Colomba made 
for him, a shepherd went out to saddle and 
bridle the horse. Orso and his sister followed 
him into the enclosure. The shepherd had 
caught the horse, but had let the saddle and 
bridle fall, and appeared horror struck, whilst 
the horse, who remembered the wound of the 
preceding night, and was trembling for his other 





ear, was prancing, kicking, and giving every 
possible indication of his uneasiness. 

“Come, make haste !” said Orso. 

“Ha! Ors’ Antonio. Ho! Ors’ Antonio!” 
cried the shepherd. “Blood of the Madonna !” 
&c. We shall not attempt to translate his nu- 
merous imprecations. 

“What is the matter ?” said Colomba. 

Every one drew near to the horse, and on 
seeing him bloody. and his ear slit, there was a 
general exclamation of surprise and indigna- 
tion. It must be observed, that the mutilation 
of an enemy’s horse, is, among the Corsicans, 
at once a revenge, a defiance, and a threat of 
death. “Nothing short of a gun-shot can expi- 
ate this crime.” Although Orso, who had lived 
long on the continent, felt the enormity of the 
outrage less than the others; yet, if at that in- 
stant, any Barricinist had been near him, it is 
probable that he would have been instantly 
made to expiate an insult which was attributed 
to them. 

“The cowardly rascals!” he eried, “to revenge 
themselves on a poor beast, when they dare not 
meet me face to thes a 

“What are we waiting for?” cried Colomba, 
impetuously. “They come to provoke us, to 
mutilate our horses, and shall we not answer 
them! Are you men?” 

“Vengeance !” answered the shepherds. “Let 
us carry the horse through the village, and as- 
sault their house.” 

“There is a thatched barn which is touching 
their tower,” said old Polo Griflo, “with a jerk 
of my hand I can set it on fire.” Another pro- 
posed to get ladders from the belfry of the 
church, a third to break in the doors of Barri- 
cini’s house by means of a beam, which was 
lying on the Place, that was destined for a house 
then a building.* Amid these furious counsels, 
the voice of Colomba was heard inviting her 
satellites, before they should begin the work, to 
go in and drink a glass of annisette. 

Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, the ef- 
fect which she had anticipated from the cruelty 
towards the poor animal, was in a great mea- 
sure, lost upon Orso. He had no doubt but 
that this savage mutilation was the work of his 
enemies; and he particularly suspected Orlan- 
duecio; but he did not believe that the young 
man, provoked and struck by him, had effaced 
his shame by cutting his horse’s ear. This base 
and ridiculous revenge, on the contrary, increas- 
ed his contempt for his adversaries, and he now 
thought with the Prefect, that such persons, by 
no means, deserved a meeting from him on 
equal terms. As soon as he could make him- 
self heard, he declared to his astonished parti- 
sans, that they must renounce their warlike in- 
tentions, and that he would leave it to justice to 
inflict vengeance on the coward who had muti- 
lated his horse. “I am master here,” he added, 
“and expect to be obeyed. The first person 
who shall dare to speak again of killing, or of 
burning, let him look to his own ears! Saddle 
me the grey horse.” 

“How, Orso!” said Colomba, drawing him 
aside, “will you sufier them to insult us in this 





* The good old English phrase. I do not like the modern 
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way! In the life time of our father, never would 
a Barricini have dared to mutilate a beast of 
ours.” 

“I promise you that they shall be made to re- 

ent it. But itis the duty of gendarmes and 

jailors to punish wretches who show courage 
only against animals. I have said it; the law 
shall revenge me: or—you need not remind me 
whose son | am.” 

“Patience !” sighed Colomba. . 

“Remember, sister !” continued Orso, “that if 
on my return, I find that any demonstration has 
been made against the Barricini, I shall never 
forgive you. Then in a milder tone—it is very 
possible, nay, very probable, that I shall return 
with the Colonel and his daughter; let their 
chambers be properly prepared, and get a good 
breakfast for them, so that our guests may be as 
comfortable as possible. It is a good thing, my 
sister, to have courage; but a woman should 
also know how to keep a house. Come, kiss 
me; be prudent. See, my horse is ready.” 

“Orso,” said Colomba, “you shall not g 
alone.” 

“J want no one,” said Orso. “I assure you | 
shall not permit my ears to be slit.” 


_ 
<) 
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“Oh! I shall never let you go alone in time | 


of war. Ho! Polo Griffo! Gian France! Mem- 
mo! take your guns and follow my brother.” 

After an animated discussion, Orso was 
obliged to submit to be followed by an escort. 
He chose from among the shepherds, those who 
had most strenuously advocated war; then hav- 
ing repeated his injunctions to his sister, and the 
shepherds who remained, he departed, taking 
this time a circuitous route to avoid the house of 
the Barricini. 

They were some distance from Pictranera, 
and were travelling ata rapid pace, when at 
the passage of a little stream which lost itself 
in a marsh, old Polo Griffo saw several hogs 
lying comfortably in the mud, enjoying at the 
same time the warmth of the sun and the fresh- 
ness of the water. He shot at the finest, and 
killed him on the spot. The rest of the herd 
got up and fled with surprising rapidity, and 
though another shepherd fired at them, they 
reached in safety a covert, in which they dis- 
appeared. 

“Fools!” cried Orso, “do you take common 
hogs for wild boars ?” 

“No, Ors’ Antonio,” answered Polo Griffo, 
“but this herd belongs to the advocate, and this 
is to teach him to mutilate our horses.” 

“How! villains,” cried Orso, in a rage, “do 
you imitate the baseness of our enemies. Leave 
me, you wretches—I do not want you. You are 
only good to fight against hogs. I swear to 
God, if you dare to follow me, I will break your 
head.” 

The two shepherds looked at each other in 
speechless astonishment. Orso spurred his 
horse and disappeared. 

“Well!” said Polo Griffo, “this is a good one! 
This is what we get for loving people. The 
Colonel, his father, once almost killed you for 
having levelled your gun at the advocate.— 
Great fool not to shoot. And the son—you see 
what I have done for him. He talks of break- 
ing my head as coldly as he would of an old 





calebash, which can hold wine no longer. This 
is what they learn on the continent, Memmo !” 

“Yes, and if it should be known that you have 
killed this hog, you will be sued, and Ors’ An- 
tonio would neither speak to the judges, nor pay 
the advocate. Luckily, no one has seen you, 
and St. Nega is then to get you out of trouble.” 

After a short deliberation, the two shepherds 
concluded that the most prudent course would 
be to throw the animal into a bog, a project 
which they executed, having first, however, 
taken each a few slices of the innocent victim 
of the enmity of the della Rebbia and Barricini 
families. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Having rid himself of his undisciplined escort, 
Orso continued his journey, more occupied with 
the pleasing idea of meeting Miss Nevil, than 
with the apprehension of meeting his enemies. 
The suit which |! am about to have with these 
wretched Barricini, he thought, will oblige me 
to go to Bastia. Why should I not accompany 
Miss Nevil there? Why should we not go to- 
gether from Bastia to Orezza? Suddenly the 
recollections of his infancy presented him with 
a distinct image of that picturesque site. He 
fancied himself transported to a green carpet, 
under time honoured chesnut trees. Ona turf 
seat of a glossy green, sprinkled with blue flow- 
ers, Which vied with the eyes which were smi- 
ling on him, sat Miss Nevil by his side. She 
had taken off her hat, and her blond hair, finer 
and softer than silk, shone like gold in the sun’s 
rays, which made their way through the thick 
foliage. Her pure blue eyes seemed more blue 
than the firmament. Her cheek resting on her 
hand, she was listening pensively to the words 
of love, which he was tremblingly addressing 
to her. She had on the muslin dress which she 
wore the last day he had seen her at Ajaccio.— 
Her little foot encased in a black satin shoe, was 
seen under the folds of her dress. Orso thought 
he would be too happy to kiss that foot; but one 
of Miss Nevil’s hands was ungloved, and in it 
she held a bouquet. Orso took the bouquet and 
Miss Lydia’s hand pressed his, and he kissed 
the bouquet and then the hand, and she was 
not angry. And all these thoughts kept him 
from paying any attention to the road he was 
taking, and he was still going on at a brisk trot. 
He was going a second time to kiss in imagina- 
tion the hand of Miss Nevil, when he kissed, in 
reality, the head of his horse, who had made a 
sudden halt. Little Chilina had barred up the 
road and seized his bridle. 

“Where are you going, Ors’ Antonio?” said 
she. “Do you not know that your enemy is hard 
by 9 

“My enemy!” cried Orso, angry at having 
been interrupted at such an interesting moment. 
“Where is he?” 

“Orlanduccio is near this place. He is waiting 
for you. Go back!” 


“Ah! he is waiting forme! Have you seen 
him ?” 

“Yes, Ors’ Antonio, | was lying in the pen 
when he passed. He was looking all around 
with his spy-glass.” 

“Which way did he go ?” 
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“He went down yonder, the same side you 
are going.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Ors’ Antonio, would you not do well to wait 
for my uncle? He can’t be far off, and you will 
be safe with him.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Chili. 
uncle.” 

“If you wish, I will go before you.” 

“Thank you, thank you.” 

And spurring on his horse, he went rapidly 
in the direction indicated by the girl. 

His first impression had been a blind transport 
of rage, and he thought to himself that fortune 
had offered him an excellent opportunity of pun- 
ishing the coward who mutilated his horse, in 
revenge for a blow. Then, as he was advanc- 
ing, the sort of promise he had given the Pre- 
fect, and particularly the fear of missing Miss 
Nevil’s visit, changed his inclinations, and made 
him almost desire not to meet Orlanduccio.— 
But soon the recollection of his father, the in- 
jury done his horse, the threats of his enemies, 
rekindled his wrath, and urged him on, to go in 
pursuit of his enemy to provoke and oblige him 
to fight. Agitated thus by contrary resolutions, 
he continued to go forward; but now with pre- 
caution, examining every bush and hedge, and 
sometimes even stopping to listen to the dull 
murmurs which are heard in the country. Ten 
minutes after leaving Chilina, (it was about nine 
o’clock in the morning,) he found himself on the 
edge of an extremely steep plain. The road, 
or rather the foot path, hardly defined, which 
he was following, traversed a recently burnt 
maquis. In this place, the ground was strewn 
with ashes, and here and there shrubs, and some 
large trees blackened by the fire, and entirely 
stripped of their leaves, were still standing, 
though they were no longer alive. The sight 
of a burnt maquis makes one fancy himself 
transported to a northern site in the midst of 
winter, and the contrast between the perfect 
desolation of the spot which has been visited by 
the flames, and the luxuriant vegetation of the 
parts adjacent, makes them appear still more 
desolate. But in this landscape, Orso saw but 
one thing, very important, however, to a man in 
his position ; the earth being naked, could con- 
ceal no ambuscade, and he who has to fear at 
every moment the sight of a gun barrel pointed 
at him from a thicket, regards as a sort of oasis, 
a clear field, in which there is nothing to inter- 
cept the view. After the burnt maquis, he pass- 
ed through several fields under cultivation, en- 
closed according to the custom of the country, 
by stone walls about waist high. The foot 
path passed between these enclosures, in which, 
enormous chesnut trees planted confusedly about, 
presented from a distance, the appearance of a 
thick forest. 

Obliged by the steepness of the declivity to 
dismount, Orso, who had given his horse the 
reins, was descending rapidly, gliding over the 
ashes, and was hardly more than twenty-five 
paces from one of these stone walls on the right 
of the road, when he saw directly in front of 
him, first, a gun barrel, and then a man’s head 
looking over the top of the wall. The gun was 
brought toa level, and he recognized Orlan- 
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duccio ready to fire. Orso was prompt in put- 
ting himself on his defence, and both stood, re- 
garding each other for a few seconds with that 
bitter emotion which the bravest feels at the 
moment of giving or receiving death. ‘“Miser- 
able coward !” cried Orso. He was still speak- 
ing when he saw the flash from Orlanduccio’s 
gun, and almost at the same instant, a second 
report came from his left, from the other side of 
the foot path, fired by a man whom he had not 
perceived, and who had aimed at him from be- 
hind another wall. The two balls reached him; 
one, that of Orlanduccio, went through his left 
arm, which he had presented to him in taking 
aim ; the other struck him in the chest, tore his 
coat, but fortunately meeting the blade of his 
stiletto, glanced and only slightly bruised him. 
The left arm of Orso fell motionless at his side, 
and his gun barrel was lowered ; but he imme- 
diately raised it, and directing it with his right 
hand alone, fired at Orlanduccio. The face of 
his enemy, whose eyes only he had barely seen, 
disappeared behind the wall. Orso then turn- 
ing to the left, let off his second barrel at a man 
surrounded by smoke, so that he could hardly 
see him. That figure too disappeared. The 
four shots had succeeded each other with in- 
credible rapidity. Never had disciplined soldiers 
exhibited more promptness in firing by files.— 
After Orso’s last shot every thing was silent.— 
The smoke from his weapon ascended slowly 
upwards; there was no motion behind the wall, 
not the slightest noise. But for the pain which 
he felt in his arm, he might have believed that 
the men at whom he had just fired, were phan- 
toms of his imagination. 

Expecting a second attack, Orso took a few 
steps to place himself behind one of the burnt 
trees that was standing in the maquis. Once 
behind the tree, he placed his gun between his 
knees, and hastily reloaded it. Meanwhile his 
left arm caused him intense pain; he seemed to 
be bearing an enormous weight. What had 
become of his adversaries? He could not under- 
stand it. If they had fled, if they were wound- 
ed, he certainly would have heard some noise, 
some movement in the foliage. Could they be 
dead 2—or were they not rather waiting under 
the shelter of the wall, for an opportunity of 
again firing upon him? In this state of uncer- 
tainty, feeling his strength diminishing, he put 
his left knee to the ground, supported his wound- 
ed arm on the other, and supported his gun on 
a branch which hung from the tree. His finger 
on the trigger, his eye fixed on the wall, his ear 
attentive to the slightest noise, he remained mo- 
tionless for some minutes, which to him seemed 
anage. At length, very far behind him, a dis- 
tant cry was heard, and soon afterwards a dog, 
descending the plain with the rapidity of an ar- 
row, stopped near him, wagging his tail. It 
was Brusco, the companion and scholar of the 
bandits, doubtless announcing the approach of 
his master, and never was honest man more 
anxiously waited for. The dog, his muzzle in 
the air, turned towards the nearest enclosure, 
was scenting with great uneasiness; suddenly 
he uttered a low bark, leaped the wall at a 
bound, and almost immediately afterwards, got 
upon the top, whence he looked fixedly at Orso, 
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expressing in his eyes surprise, as plainly as a 
dog could do: then he put his nose again to the 
wind, this time in the direction of the other wall, 
which he leaped also. At the end of a second, 
he re-appeared on the top, exhibiting the same 
air of astonishment and uneasiness; he then 
leaped into the maquis, his tail between his legs, 
all the time looking at Orso, moving away from 
him slowly, and by a sort of side-long gait, un- 
til he had got some distance off. He then re- 
turned as quickly as he had descended, to meet 
a man who was rapidly advancing, notwith- 
standing the steepness of the hill. 

“Come to me, Brando!” cried Orso, as soon 
as he thought him within reach of his voice. 

“Ho! Ors’ Antonio! wounded ?” asked Bran- 
dolaccio, running up out of breath. “In the 
body or limbs ?” 

“In the arm.” 

“In the arm! that’s nothing; and the other ?” 

“] believe I have touched him.” 

Brandolaccio, following his dog, ran to the 
nearest enclosure, and looked over the wall.— 
Then, taking off his cap: “Here’s to Seigneur 
Orlanduccio,” said he. Then turning towards 
Orso, he saluted him witha serious air. “There,” 
said he, “is what I call a man properly suited.” 

“Ts he still living 2?” asked Orso, hardly breath- 
ing. 
“Hardly, he could not well do it with that ball 
you have put in his eye. Blood of the Madon- 
na! whata hole! A good gun by my faith! 
what a calibre! it dashes out the brain for you! 
Say, Ors’ Antonio! when | heard, first, pif! pif! 
I said, by the powers they are murdering my 
lieutenant. Then I hear bum! bum! Ah, I 
say, there is the English gun speaking; he is 
returning fire.” 

“But come now, Brusco, what do you want 
now.” 

The dog led him to the other enclosure.— 
“Bless me!” cried Brandolaccio, amazed. “A 
double shot! would nothing else do? I see 


clearly that powder is dear, for you economize | 


2” 

“In the name of God, what, who is it?” asked 
Orso. 

“Come lieutenant, don’t play the play actor 
with me! You throw game down on the ground, 
and expect others to pick it up for you. There 
is one who will have a devil of a dessert to-day, 
and that is the advocate Barricini. Do you 
want butcher’s meat? here it is. Now who 
will inherit ?” 

“What! Vincentello! dead also.” 

“Quite dead. God save us. What is good 
in you is that you don’t make them suffer.— 
Come and look at Vincentello. His hand is on his 
knees, his head resting on the wall. He looks 
as if he were asleep. This is what one may 
call the sleep of lead. Poor devil !” 

Orso turned aside his head with horror. “Are 
you sure he is dead ?” 

“You are like Sampiero Corso, who never 
gave but one blow. See you here,—in the 
chest—to the left; stay, just as Vincillone was 
hit at Waterloo. I would lay a wager that the 
ball is not far from the heart. Double shot !— 
Ah! I must give up shooting! Two in two 
shots! two brothers. If he had had a third 
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barrel, he would have killed the papa. Better 
luck next time. What a shot! Ors’ Antonio! 
and to think that such a thing has never happen- 
ed to me to make a double shot at the gendar- 
mes |” 

. Whilst speaking, the bandit examined Orso’s 
arm, and ripped open his sleeve with his stiletto. 

“This is nothing,” said he. “Here is a frock 
coat which will give some trouble to the Signo- 
rina Colomba. Ha! what is this? this rent on 
the chest! Has any thing entered there? No, 
you would not be so sprightly. Come, try to 
move your fingers. Do you feel my teeth when 
I bite your little finger? Not much? Well— 
it won’t be any thing. Let me have your hand- 
kerchief and cravat. There isa frock coat lost. 
Why the devil did you dress so finely? Were 
you going toa wedding? Then drink a drop 
of wine. Why don’t you carry a calebash 7— 
Does any Corsican ever go out without one ?” 
And then he would stop in his dressing to ex- 
claim:—“A double shot—both stiff dead. How 
the curate will laugh! A double shot! Ah, 
here comes at last that little tortoise, Chilina.” 

Orso made no answer. He was pale as death, 
and trembled in every limb. 

“Chili,” cried Brandolaccio, “go look behind 
that wall. Hem!” The child climbed with 
her feet and hands to the top of the wall, and 
as soon as she saw the corpse of Orlanduccio, 
she made the sign of the cross. 

“That’s nothing,” continued the bandit, “go 
look further, yonder.” 

The child made another sign of the cross. 

“Ts it you, uncle ?” she timidly inquired. 

“Me! Have not I become an old good-for- 
nothing ? Chili, this is the Signori’s work.— 
Make him your compliments.” 

“The Signorina will be very glad,” said Chi- 
li; “but she will be sorry to know that you are 
wounded, Ors’ Antonio.” 

“Come! Ors’ Antonio,” said the bandit, who 
had now finished dressing the wound, “Chilina 
has caught your horse. Mount, and come with 
me to the maquis of Stazzona. He will be a 
keen fellow who will find you there. We will 
there treat you as well as we can. When we 
get to St. Christina’s cross, you must get off— 
You will then give your horse to Chilina, who 
will go and inform the Signorina, and on the 
road you will give her your commissions. You 
can tell every thing to the little one, Ors’ Anto- 
nia. She would sooner be cut in pieces, than 
betray her friends. Then, in a tone of tender- 
ness—“Come you slut; you be cursed you little 
cheat ;” for Brandolaccio, superstitious like 
many other bandits, was afraid of charming 
the child, by addressing her either blessings or 
praises ; it is known that the mysterious powers 
which preside over the anocchiatura,* have the 
bac habit of performing the contrary to our 
wishes. 

“Where shall I go, Brando?” said Orso, 
faintly. 

“Well! you must choose—to prison, or to the 
maquis. Buta della Rebbia does not know the 
way toaprison. To the maquis, Ors’ Antonio!” 





* Anocchiatura—an involuntary fascination exercised either 
by the eyes or by speech. A superstition not confined to Cor- 
sica, 
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“A dieu then to all my hopes !” said the wound- 
ed man, gloomily. 

“Your hopes! the devil! Did you hope to 
do better with a double barrelled gun. But how 
did they hit you? Those fellows must have had 
lives tougher than a cat.” 

“They shot first,” said Orso. 

“True, I forgot—pif! pif! bum! bum! a 
double shot with one hand!* When better than 
that is done, I’ll go hang myself. Come, now 
you are mounted ; before you set off, take a look 
at your work. Itis not polite to quit the com- 
pany so without bidding adieu.” 

Orso spurred his horse. For nothing in the 
world would he have looked at the unhappy 
men he had just slain. 

“Hold, Ors’ Antonio,” said the bandit, taking 
his horse’s bridle, “will you let me speak frank- 
ly? Well! without offence to you, I am sorry 
for these two young men. Excuse me, I beg— 
s0 handsome—so active—so young. Orlan- 
duccio, with whom I have hunted so often— 
four days ago he gave me a bunch of segars.— 
Vincentello, who was always in such fine spirits. 
It is true _ have only done what you ought to 
do—and, besides, the shot is too good to be re- 
gretied. But I had no feelings interested in 
your vengeance. I know you are right—when 
one has an enemy he must get rid of him. But 
the Barricini were an old family—and a double 
shot—it is excellent !” 

Thus pronouncing the funeral oration of the 
Barricini, Brandolaccio hastily conducted Orso, 
Chilina, and the dog Brusco towards the maquis 
of Stazzona. 





LET ME NOT LOVE! 


—Teeer 


“Rouse yourself! And the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck, unloose his amorous fold, 
And like a dew drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air !”’ 
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Ler me not love!| Though she be fair 
As is the spring-time face of Earth, 
O’er which the gentle pinioned air 
Is breathing melody and mirth,— 
Though bright and rosy as the morn, 
Who flings her dewy veil aside, 
And o’er the east, in state, is borne 
As best becometh Heaven’s bride,— 
Though like the evening calm and mild, 
And sweet as music heard afar,— 
Pure as the dreaming of a child,— 
Pure as the essence of a star,— 
Gentle as spirit of the breeze,— 
Though purer, brighter far, than these,— 
Yet may she ne’er have power to move 
This heart of mine to throb with love! 


Let me not love! I would not know 

The doubt and agony, that measure 
The lengthened path all lovers go 

Before they reach the fields of pleasure! 
Oh! tell me not of blisses wrought 





* A double shot with one hand,—Fact. 








Within the breast, by passion moving,— 
Of rosy tints of rapture caught 

Alone amid the light of loving ! 
I cannot know the glorious gladness 

That bubbles up ‘neath beauty’s beam ; 
Oh! I can only feel the madness, i 

That like a demon-haunted dream, 
Attends the heart on which is shed 

In vain, life’s fragrance, freely wasted,— 
That fills the heart where joy is dead,— 
That fills the heart whence hope hath fled,— 

That fills the heart, by beauty, blasted ! 


What haveI done? What deed of wrong? 
What ill desire, what evil feeling, 
Should cause the heart that once was strong, 
To bow beneath the passion stealing 
Upon me, like the fever-breath 
Of Southern climes, whose sultry power 
Watts all along the vale, a death 
To each unconscious gentle flower! 
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Awake my soul! Shake off the spell 

That like the night-shade creeps upon thee! 
And bid the passion-queen, farewell, 

Who nearly, if not quite, had won thee ! 
Oh! never may a lady’s charms, 

Although all grace and beauty blending, 
Fill up my heart with love-alarms,— 

Teach me the craven knack of bending! 
Oh! let me fly from haunts of men 

Where peace and quietude are not,— 
And seek the vine-begirdled glen, 

The wild and spirit-peopled grot ;— 
And then, oh let me! ’neath the air 

That spreads around a balmy bliss, 
Breathe to THE KINDLY ONES a prayer,— 

Some burning heartfelt prayer like this ! 
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Ou Spirits, from whose beamy wings 

Are showered on man all blissful things, 

Who mid the crashing of distress, 

Breathe gentle notes of tenderness ;— 

Spirits who paint the rainbow high 

Above the storms that shake the sky ; 

Who bind the Ethiop-brow of night 

With a rich wreath of rare moonlight ;— 

Spirits by whom to earth is given 

Each breath of perfume fresh from heaven ; 

Who like the starry eyes of eve, 

Look down to gladden all who grieve ;— 

Spirits of good, of hope, and truth, 

Who guard the halcyon days of youth ; 

Bend from your homes of light above, 

To shield this heart of mine from love ! 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, D. H. R. 





EPIGRAM 
ON A GREAT ROGUE, WHO WAS YET A POOR ROGUE. 
Tuy business base, yet at thy business base, 
Since all thy toil, thy smooth deceit of face, 
Prompt lie, low subterfuge, employment mean, 
Keeps thee still wretched, ragged and unclean. 
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PART II 


—er—re orem 


INSTRUCTORS. 


Havinc shown, in the first number, that liberty 
was perfected only with the perfection and full 
expansion of the faculties of the mind, in the stu- 
dies of sciences; that stable government depends 
upon mental cultivation and progress, as the means 
through which we attain to and preserve the no- 
tions of justice, duty, laws and submission to 
them; having viewed the arts as in their best es- 
tate, the practical application and adoption of the 
truths of science, to be corrected and rendered ef- 
ficient by a constant reference to them; having 
shown, likewise, that these lead to comforts, ho- 
nors, and general happiness, the appropriate ob- 
jects of human pursuit,—the conclusion was clear 
that it was the duty of free States, appreciating 
such blessings, and seeing in the attainment of 
them the fulfilment of the happiest destiny, to be 
earnest and constant in promoting such intellec- 
tual developments, and in facilitating the steps of 
such progress. 

[have not now to learn that difference of opinion 
exists upon this subject. Many contend, that the 
purposes of education would be best subserved, if 
the cardinal principle of political economy, “Lais- 
sez nous faire,” was adopted. They argue plau- 
sibly after the following fashion. Government, at 
best, is a necessary evil. It requires the relin- 
quishment of individual rights, for the public good. 
It is, to a certain extent, under the best forms, an 
encroachment upon freedom of action, and an ob- 
stacle to improvement. Such being the case, it 
should by no means attempt to control those mat- 
ters which, if left to individuals, would not be 
disabused to the general safety or the general 
good. Education is a matter upon which the great- 
est variety of opinion can harmlessly exist, and 
harmlessly be carried into practice. Therefore, in 
justice to the rights of man, it falls not within the 
province of legislation. But, allowing such great 
variety of opinions, can they thus harmlessly be 
carried into practice? Schools might be estab- 
lished, in which doctrines might be taught more 
or less subversive of the government itself. Prin- 

“ciples hostile to liberty and morality,— practices 
violating order and decency, might be inculcated 
and widely disseminated, for they would not stop 
with the pupils. Evil has a more active vitality 
than good, and consequently spreads itself more 
rapidly. In it there is a lurking distrust which 
seeks confirmation, and a distant fear which de- 
sires company; whereas, in good, there is a satis- 
faction which conduces to repose. There would 
be the motive of malice, too, engendered by posi- 
tion, which by the supposition is that of the minor- 
ity ever more restless and fierce than the majority. 








If it be answered, that public opinion is a sufficient 
check to any such dangerous designs, it can be 
replied, that a vague, ill-defined, and perhaps con- 
flicting public opinion, could not reach those dis- 
orders and errors which would take root, some of 
them secretly, under the privileges of this license, 
and which are fraught with ruin to individuals. 
Besides, if public opinion is appealed to, why not 
conform to the fullest and clearest expression of 
it, in legislative enactments? It may be said that 
the contentions and discussions thence arising, 
have a good effect, and result finally in the tri- 
umph of right; but the fact that truth rises strong- 
er from its prostrate enemy, error,—that virtue 
is established by the abortive attempts of vice,— 
and that justice is more clearly discerned when 
exerted in suppressing wrong, is not a sufficient 
reason that facilities should be afforded for such 
trials and struggles. ‘They are naturally foes,— 
their hostility is implacable, and none need ever 
seek to foment their dissensions. So, while it is 
difficult to decide how far, exactly, legislation 
should proceed, we come to an entirely different 
conclusion upon the general question. The State 
is directly concerned in the actions of its citizens, 
and remotely in their opinions. ‘These depend, to 
a great extent, upon the instruction received in 
youth. It is the indisputable right of the State, 
therefore, to superintend this instruction. They 


argue, secondly, that whatever moves slowly but 


surely by the laws of its own motion, should be 
suffered thus to proceed. Education moves slow- 
ly but surely of itself. The efforts of legislation 
to impel it are, therefore, superfluous,—an under- 
taking laborious but profitless. There is evident- 
ly displayed in this, a misapprehension of what 
the legislature is, and of the nature of its action 
on this subject. It does not, or should not, ex- 
press any thing radically different from the wishes 
and views of the people. It may lead, but it should 
not lead out of sight. Subjects, unimportant to 
the great body of the people, and upon which they 
may never have thought, might be decided upon, 
but always upon the presumption, that, if submit- 
ted to them, they would approve such decisions. 
Cases of this kind must necessarily occur, and al- 
low of considerable latitude. There are other 
cases, in which it would be unbecoming to decide, 
seeing so many wise and experienced men differ 
on them. I can well imagine, however, that good 
men might at times reasonably revolve within 
themselves, if they should not proceed contrary 
to the will of their constituents, so very clear 
might be the soundness of the contemplated poli- 
cy, and so likely to receive their more sober and 
enlightened judgments. The decision of this ques- 
tion I leave to those skilled in political casuistry. 
The implied distinction between the wishes of the 
people and the legislature has, then, no existence 
in reality, and consequently the legislature, in ta- 
king the control of this subject, cannot properly 
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be said to seek to urge it beyond its bounds, these 


bounds being determined by the will of the peo- | 


ple. The conclusionis drawn from premises rest- 
ing upon one of two false assumptions,—either 
that the interests of education are best entrusted 
to the people at large, and that individuals and 
communities may regulate it each according to its 
own views and tastes, and consequently that uni- 
formity and concert are not desirable, or that it 
can best be entrusted to some other body standing 
for the people, than the legislature. ‘To ensure 
soundness, efficiency and dignity, there must be 
uniformity and concert; and to produce these, 
there must be association. If what has been ad- 
vanced already is true, the legislature is the best 
association for these purposes. Suppose a con- 
vention, called to superinted the interests of edu- 
cation and learning taken in this broad sense, dis- 
tinct from, and therefore exclusive of the law- 
making power as such, and yet inclusive of it as 
a portion of the State, and you suppose a state of 
things very unfavorable to the objects in view, 
and certain to terminate in oppositions and con- 
tentions. It would be to create two distinct so- 
vereignties, and between them a conflict would 
immediately take place as to which was the real 
sovereign, or the sovereign. ‘They could not agree, 
each acknowledging the independent existence of 
the other, for no line of division could ever be 
drawn between them. Such would be the conse- 
quences, if the control of education was placed in 
the hands of such body, supposing that we were 
a studious and literary people. They show the 
folly of objecting to the legislative administration 
of the matter, upon grounds of expediency. Of 
other objections, the most specious is, that legis- 
dation involves it in confusion, making a matter 
simple enough in itself difficult of comprehension, 
and that itis so far injurious. But it can hardly 
be believed that the very means adopted to sim- 
plify it, and to bring about a mutual understand- 
ing as the basis of uniformity of action, in a word, 
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tion of private life, and the education of youth 
was one of their leading objects. According to 
Aristotle, (see Politics translated by Gillies,) 
“Education ought to be uniform; for it is our ob- 
ject to render the citizens at large virtuous and 
happy, and to qualify all of them for the offices of 
government as well as for the duties of obedi- 
ence.” Inthe beginning of that book, specially 
devoted to this subject, the following clear expo- 
sition of his doctrine is found: “That the educa- 
tion of youth ought to form a principal object of 
the legislator’s attention, cannot be a matter of 
doubt, since it is education that first moulds, and 
that afterwards sustains the various modes of go- 
vernment; a democratical education alone suiting 
a democracy,—an oligarchical, an oligarchy; and 
the better and more perfect are the different sys- 
tems of education, the better and more perfect 
will be those plans of government which they are 
respectively calculated to introduce and uphold.’’* 
It is, then, a public concern, and belongs to the 
political system, into which it should fit as a part. 
The right of States to superintend the control of 
its citizens in this respect, is as clear as the right 
to govern themselves. So much I have deemed 
it necessary to add, by way of confirmation of the 
views set forth in the hasty essay “On the Du- 
ties of Free States,” already submitted. 

This is a subject of vast extent, and branches 
out so indefinitely, that there is great danger of 
sliding into vague generalities. But, says Burke, 
“itis not the extent of the subject which must 
prescribe our bounds, for what subject does not 
branch out to infinity?” He who aspires to treat 
it with any success, must imitate those careful ar- 
tists who imprint one by one the features of a va- 
ried landscape upon their minds. He must take 
his stand in its very centre, and selecting particu- 
lar points of view, successively regard them with 
undivided attention. Having done this patiently, 
he may next be able to take a more general view 
of the charming prospect before him, and finally 


to frame an’easy and general system of education, | be fitted to embrace the grandeur and beauty of 
can have the tendency toembarrass andentangle it. | the entire scene. In conformity to this scheme, I 

These are, briefly, the grounds upon which | shall limit myself at present to a consideration of 
rests the plan of education among us, so far as we | the importance of the office of Instructor in high 
have any. They apply, indeed, to all forms of | schools and colleges, and to a few remarks which 


government, for in every one education should 


harmonize with the genius of the laws and man- | 


ners therein prevailing, if they are designed to be 
continued in existence. ‘They are the more to be 
insisted on in Republics, inasmuch as they are 


differing much from our States, are yet sufficient- 


| 
| 


it will naturally suggest. 
Under whatever fortunate auspices commenced, 


_ the journey of life has been said to be a weary and 


perilous pilgrimage. 
_man has been provided with guards which protect 
believed and proved to be better than other forms | 
of government. ‘T'he Republics of Greece, though | 


ly similar to claim our attention to their policy in | 


this respect. ‘They revarded the State as a moral 
agent, and as Heeren observes, had no idea of a 


i 
} 


commonwealth which did not govern itself; and | 


this idea lay at the foundation of their systems of | 
legislation, Hence, they embraced the regula. | 


Yet, at every stage of it, 


him from dangers and restrain him from wrong, 
and alleviations to the miseries and calamities to 
which he is exposed. During the tender years of 
infancy and boyhood, he is regulated by his pa- 
rents, and withheld from vice and dangers. He 
rests, then, in happy unconsciousness of what he 
is, and of what is to befall him; he is disturbed 





*Vide Travels of Anacharsis, chap, xxvi,, for the Education of 
the Athenlana, 
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neither by embittering recollections, nor painful 

anticipations. Sensations of grief are transient,— 

the “tear’s forgot as soon as shed,”’—and in the 

innocent gaiety and buoyancy of his spirits, the 

months and years fleet over him like so many dif- 

ferently-tinged clouds, not to darken but to raise a 
short-lived wonder and delight. In ripe manhood, 

the powers of the soul arrange and balance them- 
selves, producing that moderation in conduct and 
feeling, which is the fittest condition both for use- 
fulness and distinction. Reason assumes her right- 
ful sway over the passions and affections, justifies 
the necessity of the restraints imposed by divine 
and human laws, and enforces obedience to them. 
He becomes enlightened in the duties of life, and 
willingly performs them, because he sees it right 
that he should. He is animated to their discharge 
by the approbation of his conscience and his judg- 
ment, and by the prospect of securing the favora- 
ble opinion of his fellow men. Hopes of the fu- 
ture balance present disappointments, and the 
pangs of baffled exertions rouse and stimulate to 
new efforts. He would confess by despair that suc- 
cessynot duty, was his object. The feebleness 
of old age breaks the violence of passion,—the 
blood flows through the veins equably and slowly, 
and the thoughts crowd not each other with vehe- 
ment impetuosity. The maxims gathered during 
a life-time, furnish food for calm meditation, from 
which the mind gently passes to the contempla- 
tions of the future world. In the vast ideas of 
eternity, immortality and infinity, it loses itself, 
but to find a sure resting spot in faith and hope. 
The period of transition from boyhood to inde- 
pendence, the most critical of all to the mind and 
character, as well as to the body, seems least 
guarded by nature, and should receive a corres- 
ponding greater degree of attention from man. It 
varies in duration according to differences of con- 
stitution, some being premature and some slow in 
their developments. During this period remarkable 
changes take place, and it becomes an object of 
great magnitude to impress them with suitable in- 
fluences, and to give them proper shapes, as they are 
in all probability to continue for life. It is difficult 
for any one to describe with accuracy the reasons 
of what all unhesitatingly admit as a fact, that it 
is peculiarly liable to mischance. ‘They will more 
readily appear from considering these changes, 
which, like so many political revolutions, though 
inevitable in themselves, will be found to depend 
for their thoroughness and final character, partly 
upon the abilities, energy and standing of those 
whodirect them. Spring presents some analogies 
to youth, which have often been noted, but it is 
imperfect as an image, and stops short just at the 
point we have been considering. The best facul- 


ties of the human soul may, however, be said to 
sleep during the early years of life, like seed in 
the earth, ice-bound and fettered in the chains of 
winter, 


Tn due time the warm breezes, Favonius 








and Auster, float languidly and meltingly over its 
surface. 


“Diffugere nives ; gramina jam redeunt campis 
Arboribusque come.” 
The streams no longer stand stiff with ice and 
frost, but dissolve into rushing torrents, —the glad 
earth shakes off her numbness,—the seed in her 
bosom germinates,—she is soon adorned with new 
verdure, and her variously-colored robes seem 
the visible expressions of her delight. So it is 
with this period of life;—in it a torpor passes off 
the soul,—the mind is disturbed in its deep slum- 
bers, and glancing back a moment at the vagaries 
and sweet dreams of boyhood, with something 
like regret that they are over forever, fully awakes 
to the consciousness of new life and new gifts. 
Its faculties, “forgetful of their wintry trance,” 
come forth to enjoy and disport themselves, buoy- 
ant and fresh in their new exercise. They range 
through the fields of knowledge unworn and un- 
impaired, and undimmed as yet in their lustre by 
any shades of doubt and anxiety. Untaught by 
experience of the limits set to human inquiry, the 
youth, stimulated by ardent curiosity, passes from 
object to object as each is successively presented 
in the winning garb of novelty. He feels the con- 
sciousness of strength, and knowing not its ine- 
quality to his desires, he rashly undertakes to 
comprehend every thing,—to explore every recess 
to which knowledge may have retreated,—to toil 
every mountain-top to which she may have soar- 
ed,—and is even impelled into those lofty and 
mysterious speculations, from which the sages of 
the most illustrious and cultivated nations, in the 
full splendor and meridian of their genius, have 
retired baffled and discomfited. It is so, too, with 
his passions,—they shoot madly forth, and pursue 
their objects, with the same impetuous heedless- 
ness of difficulties, and the same disastrous con- 
sequences to their victim. See what extravagance 
the desire of distinction, for example, produces, 
when it first seizes him. He feels himself emu- 
lous not of his contemporaries only, but of all who 
have gone before him. The “bright love of fame”’ 
expels the tender emotions which perchance al- 
ready agitate his bosom, or reigns alternately with 
the object which has excited them. Imagination, 
feeling its stimulus, waves her magic wand, and 
Jo! a thousand thrilling scenes, of which himself 
is the centre,—the source whence emanate illu- 
mination and happiness to all around,—from whom 
are returned harmoniously falling on his senses, 
the sweet, fond accents of gratitude and praise. 
As these passions successively gain the ascen- 
dancy, they torture or transport the mind, and re- 
move it from that equipoise in which we are 
agreed it should rest. Alas! that the description, 


by one of the truest and most learned poets the 
world has known, of these impending but unfore. 
seen evils,—of these “ministers of human fate” 





| these “vultures of the mind’—this “murderaus 
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band,” standing in ambush to seize their prey,— 
should be so true a delineation of so unquestion- 
able a reality! 

If these facts are duly considered, the imminent 
dangers to the opinions, the moral character and 
manners to which this period of transition is sub- 
ject, will evidently appear. If this injudicious 
exercise of the intellectual faculties is allowed, it 
cannot but eventuate in unsound opinions, and in 
great injury to the faculties themselves. They 
will be enfeebled by their over-exertion, and con- 
fused and oppressed by the multiplicity of the 
objects they seize upon, but cannot wholly grasp. 
They will become involved in mazes of doubt, 
and flag and despond in consequence,—a fit con- 
dition for the reception of any doctrines in govern- 
ment, philosophy and religion. The passions— 
some of them malignant, more of them selfish and 
sensual—may fix such stains and blots upon the 
character, as a life-time can scarcely eradicate. 
‘They may become, from their excessive indul- 
gence at this time, so ingrained into its composi- 
tion, as to give it a perpetual tendency to what is 
vicious and violent. Surely, this period of life re- 
quires a guide of skill and discretion,—one who 
should have studied it in himself and in others, 
with the minute particularity of a surgeon in re- 
peatedly anatomizing every bone, muscle and 
sinew, that he may instantly know the part dis- 
eased or dislocated, and straightway confidently 
apply the remedies, and rectify the dislocations. It 
is surely a task of no little difficulty to train the 
mind with rigid severity,—to store it with elemen- 
tary principles,—to chain it down to fixed and es- 
tablished ideas,—and not only that, but to infuse 
a love of them into it,—to prune the exuberances 
of the imagination, and to fix the principles of a 
just taste and criticism, at a time when its new- 
sprung faculties resemble birds just released from 
confinement, which, soaring through the heavens, 
and beating the air with their wings, in the joy of 
their freedom pour forth wild and varying notes of 
delight. Within these few years, the character 
receives the impress which it is to bear through 
life, and we know not but in the life beyond the 
grave. How arduous the task of moulding it to 
goodness and generosity,—of confirming it in in- 
genuousness and simplicity,—when the baser de- 
sires prevail with such force, and the will is so 
wayward and ungovernable? 

The ingenious author of the life of Lord Kaimes, 
in speaking of that writer’s “Art of Thinking,” is 
led into some observations upon the different plans 
of education which have been devised, and adher- 
ing to the good sense and sound views of the great 
Locke, deprecates justly the numerous theories 
and systems lately put forth. That he may more 
effectually demolish the brilliant paradoxes of 
Rousseau, he fortifies himself by a reference to 
the indisputable authorities of Locke, Milton and 


over the modern lights alluded to, he observes,— 
“they considered education, not in the light of an 
abstruse science, which required the aid of supe- 
rior intellect to unfold its principles, or of deep 
penetration to discover its hidden truths, but as a 
practical art, of which the rules and precepts had 
no other foundation than plain common sense, pru- 
dence and discretion.” It may be noticed, that 
the opposition between plain common sense and 
discretion necessary for this practical art, and ab- 
struse science and deep penetration, is a faulty 
use of language into which the author is betrayed 
from his hostility to the idle and strange theories 
of those who aim to appear brilliant, profound and 
startling. ‘The sound sense and commanding skill 
necessary, according to the precepts of these great 
men, to able instructors, are by no means uncon- 
nected with deep science, extensive learning and 
superior ability. These latter are the conditions 
of the former, which can have no existence with- 
out them, and must co-exist with them. In that 
fruitless search among the classes of Athens for a 
wiser man than himself, undertaken by Socrates 
to test the response of the oracle and to assure 
himself of its truth, he found men who supposed 
that they knew much, knowing very little; and 
who presumed upon the skill which they had in 
their respective arts, to arrogate to themselves 
the deepest wisdom in other most important mat- 
ters. They knew something, perhaps, but they 
knew not, besides, that this something was in a 
manner nothing compared to the variety and abun- 
dance of nature. They lacked the first element 
of wisdom, the docility which results from a know- 
ledge of the immense disproportion between what 
they knew and what was still tobe known. This 
has ever been, and will eternally be, the effect of 
a “little learning.” It intoxicates with vanity, 
and we must be sobered by deeper draughts from 
the fountain. Slight cultivation introduces into 
the mind a host of affectations and errors, which 
can only be displaced by looking further into the 
universality of nature, and by more various and 
profound researches into her extensive territories. 
It is true of men generally, that they are sensible 
and capable in exact proportion to the soundness 
and depth of their learning; so much so, that this 
is the principle of selection, other things being 
equal for the most ordinary and trivial employ- 
ments. It is more importantly true of him, whose 
peculiar vocation it is to meet the youth of the 
country in the halls of instruction. His capacity 
and attainments are matters of momentous impor- 
tance. The office which he undertakes, requires 
a combination of choice native endowments, with 
enlarged and careful culture. In the history, 
philosophy and literature of antiquity, he should be 
steeped to the very lips. For what are we and 
our civilization, disconnected from that of Greece 
and Rome? And what is he, who cannot trace the 





Watts. In giving the preference to them as guides 


links which bind us to our intellectual ancestors? 
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With that branch of knowledge which he professes 
to teach, he should be most intimately acquainted. 
From his youth up, it should have been his favor- 
ite study,—the one for which he had the strongest 
natural predilection. It should have become the 
nucleus about which every thing else gathered in 
his mind—the “ocean to the river of his thoughts.” 
He should have devoted himself to it with the 
deepest enthusiasm, and the most passionate zeal, 
which, in a man having a capacity worthy of men- 
tion, would never produce an illiberal depreciation 
of other departments of knowledge. With these 
his acquaintance should be extensive, not only for 
themselves, but for the connection which exists 
between them through common general princi- 
ples. His character and manners should corres- 
pond to the conspicuous station he fills. There 
should be no contradiction in them to the truths 
he imparts,—their force to affect and win the stu- 
dent should never be weakened by his insignifi- 
cance and inequalities. He should rather be their 
living embodiment,—a powerful auxiliary in his 
own person to their native influence. ‘They are 
to result in fixed habits of thought,—in well-diges- 
ted and firmly-held opinions, which are to mould 
and keep harmonious all future action. It would 
be asad commentary on their power to produce 
these effects, that he who vaunts their plastic in- 
fluence, should yet fail to evince it in himself; 
and it would be ridiculous in him to attempt to 
teach with authority which is the “life of teach- 
ing.” 

It would naturally be supposed that a distinct 
and specific preparation, would be necessary to 
discharge, faithfully and ably, the duties of an 
office of so much consequence. The liberal pro- 
fessions and the mechanic arts exact that a term 
of years shall be especially devoted to them. It 
is generally agreed that no knowledge comes to 
us by divine inspiration, that labour and study are 
the price which must invariably be paid for it— 
The inquiryds pertinent and proper, what are the 
provisions made, the means and facilities afforded 
for raising up a body of competent and faithful 
instructors? It is lamentable to see the little in- 
terest which is felt in this subject, and the deep 
injury thereby inflicted upon education and learn- 
ing. The stimulants to literary exertion among us 
are most inadequate and meagre. There is not— 
so far as I can learn—a single office in the gift of 
South-Carolina, itself the reward of literary or 
scientific effort, in which one can enjoy the re- 
quisite leisure and other auxiliaries for qualifying 
himself for this important station. The youth of 
fine parts, in whom has been displayed a strong 
inclination for some one branch of knowledge 
above all others, into which particular channel 
his mind eagerly runs, animated by an ardent 
ambition for the distinctions of scholarship, is 
forced into professions already crowded to suffo- 
cation, and for which he is not adapted. It seems 











strange that there is not a scholarship, or prize 
established by public or private bounty in our 
College: that with all our fondness for the usages 
of our ancestors, we have never adopted a regu- 
lation which has mainly contributed to give cele- 
brity and usefulness to the English and Scotch 
Universities. I pass this topic by at present;—at 
some future time, I hope to be able to show the 
incalculable advantages to learning, if such prizes 
were established, and to prove by statistics and 
calculation, their feasibleness in an economical 
point of view. ‘There being absolutely no provis- 
ions of this kind, we may inquire further, what 
are the inducements and encouragements held 
out to individuals with small pecuniary resources, 
thus to devote their energies, and thus to invest 
their little capital? We are told by the immortal 
historian of the people of ancient Germany, that 
their generals commanded rather by the influence 
of example than by authority, and that they ruled 
chiefly by exciting admiration for their promptness 
and valour. Thus it will be always, wherever 
there are any sparks of freedom in a people. It 
is a prinviple applicable not only to this single 
class, but to all others; equally true in the ad- 
ministration of the various offices of peace and 
war. The individual character of men in autho- 
rity must always enter into the account, and per- 
sonal qualities must necessarily be conjoined with 
it, and give an increased value to it, by softening 
its rigour, or by illustrating and confirming its 
stern necessity, as the case may require. Not 
that such weight and influence cannot be exerted 
without the possession of offices of authority, or 
separately from them so possessed. T'o be with- 
out some weight and influence is not far removed 
from not being at all; and if the deprivation of a 
good name is to make one poor indeed, the lack 
of it to be so filched or wrested away, designates 
a condition poorer and more pitiful still. As the 
want of it is peculiarly lamentable, the possession 
of it in a high degree, is better than wealth or 
splendour, and a prouder and more distinguishing, 
because more meritorious acquisition of humanity. 
Joined to the accidents of life, the inheritance of 
wealth and family distinction, it becomes a pow- 
erful instrument either for good or bad purposes. 
It is in the choice of individuals thus to effect 
much, in their power, united in associations to 
effect more, and in the power of the whole socie- 
ty, the State, in this very same way, to accomplish 
benevolent and useful objects on an extensive 
scale, and in its power only to make improve- 
ments which shall be co-extensive with its terri- 
tory, and operate on the entire mass of its citizens. 
And as in individuals, there are in States, degrees 
in this influence according to their eminence.— 
Now we feel] a just pride in our birth-right, and 
plume and felicitate ourselves upon the fact that 
we are sons and citizens of South-Carolina. For 
whereas some people are born, as the Satirist ex- 
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presses it, “nullis parentibus,” so we may add, 
many are so luckless as to receive the boon of 
life “nulla patria,” their hard fate condemning 
them to undistinguished or tyrannical and law- 
less soils. But (ne nobis blandiar) we belong to 
a commonwealth whose plains are enriched with 
the blood of freedom’s.martyrs, whose laws and 
policy compose a fabric framed with wisdom and 
prudence, upon the enduring foundation of liberty 
and rational equality, and whose character has 
ever stood among the highest, for soul-stirring 
eloquence, political sagacity, and courtesy and 
dignity of manners joined to the purity and grace- 
ful amenities of domestic life. Upon the great 
subject of education, she has not been true to 
herself and her fame. Her progress in it has 
not been correspondent to her progress in other 
respects. Though she has done much, more 
should have been done considering the expense 
that has been employed, and the efforts that have 
been made; yet these have not been in due pro- 
portion to the demands, and intrinsic importance 
of the'subject. In the exercise of the influence 
which we have seen belongs equally to States 
and individuals, she has been remiss to a blame- 
able extent. She bestows no offices upon literary 
merit with emoluments sufficient to enable the 
possessors of it, to prosecute their studies; she 
makes no appeal to the love of distinction, in be- 
stowing even mere, bare honours unaccompanied 
by such emoluments:—nay more, emoluments and 
distinctions being put out of the question, does she 
look with such favourable aspect upon the studi- 
ous labours and self-denying vigils of her sons, as 
will encourage them to proceed, and sedulously 
and painfully to fit themselves for the higher offi- 
ces of instruction? Do encouraging smiles from 
her ever penetrate the solitary apartments of the 
student, to lighten the load of his labours, and 
the sorrows which perchance with leaden wings 
are brooding over him, destroying the connection 
of his thoughts, and impairing the vigour of his 
faculties? If the approving eye of a valued friend 
is sought as the sanction of conduct and suffices 
to quell anxieties, to confirm virtuous endeavours 
and to gladden the pathway of life, the friendly 
recognition of his toils, the promise of something 
to come seen in the countenance, from which he 
can gather the hope that his labours are not to be 
unblessed, by the State to which he clings with 
all the fondness of his nature, must be highly re- 
freshing and animating to the literary aspirant, 
secluded as he must be, and retired from the ex- 
citing thoroughfares of life. But does she wear 
such benign aspect? 





FROM DANTE. 


Tue greatest grief 
Is to remember in our hours of wo, 
How bless’d we have been, 





A TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. H— S—, OF F— CO., Va. 


I saw her when the infant smile 
Played sweetly o’er her cherub face ; 
As lovely as some sunny isle, 
That woos the stooping heaven’s embrace : 
And I thought of the land all pure and bright, 
Where the seraphim bathe in floods of light ; 
And wondered if spirits in blessedness, 
Could have any feeling of wretchedness ; 
That one of their number should leave them and go, 
To the untried scenes of a world below. 


Of infancy had passed away, 
When in the light elastic gait 

Young joy proclaimed his gladsome sway ; 
And the anxious mind and the modest mien, 
The character gave of the soul within ; 
And I marked her intellect’s swift career, 
When science unfolded its treasure there, 
Embraced by that spirit as if it strove, 
For the knowledge it had in the world above. 


I saw her when the helpless state | 
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I saw her when youth’s buoyant tide 

Had sunk in sober womanhood, 
Like joys of earth that ne’er abide, 

But change for age their changeful mood ; 
And deep was the thought that was on her brow; 
And pure was her heart in its hallowed vow ; 
The vow of affection, so true, so clear, 

It reigned in its deathless influence there ; 
A kin to the soul’s visions that rise, 
And fellowship claim with the distant skies. 


TORS I 


I saw her when a mother’s love 

Smiled through a mother’s glist’ning tear; 
Like April morns that sweeter prove, 

When dripping clouds float through the air. 
And dear were the ties of domestic life ; 
The mistress so kind, so devoted the wife; 
Her manners so bland, so artless her ends, 
She lived in the hearts of neighbors and friends ; 
And blended with these a devotion sincere, 
Full evidence gave that her home was not here. 


I saw her—but consumption’s worm 
Was preying on the vital power ; 
And chilling death’s unpitying storm 
Approached to blast the bending flower ;— 
Then strong was her faith, as the dark path she trod; 
And sweet was the word of the unchanging God ; 
While looking to Heaven in suppliant prayer, 
She showed that her hope and her treasure were there. 
Rest, rest then, sweet saint, in thine earthly bed, 
Till th’ Archangel’s call shall awaken the dead. 
Louis F, Kuipstgin. 
St. James’, Santee, S. C. 





Tue Truz Port.—-The true poet is he who 
finds a language for the universal thought and 
feeling. 
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NOTES ON CUBA. 
PART II. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1843, by Burges & James, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District of South-Carolina. J 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
Aw’ faith he’ll prent it.” 
BURNS. 


THE CITY OF HAVANA 


Havana presents a strong contrast to the 
large cities of Europe, in the condition and or- 
der of her streets. While in the latter there is 
every variety, from the ancient, narrow, muddy 
lane, in its curves exemplifying Hogarth’s line 
of beauty, to the modern, wide, straight street, 
with its smoothly flagged side walks, and its 
cleanly wooden pavement; those of the metro- 
polis of Cuba are uniform in appearance, cross 
each other at right angles, and extend in straight 
lines from one side of the city to the other. In 
1584 it contained only four, so that the notaries 
in those days commenced certain deeds with, 
“la publica en las cuatro calles de esta Villa,”* 
but in consequence of their regularity, they do 
not now exceed fifty within the walls. ‘They 
are all McAdamised, thanks to the energy of 
Tacon, but their want of width has prevented 
the formation of side-walks; unless the narrow 
row of flag-stones close to the houses, and which 
are often below the level of the street, may be 
so named. These are not unfrequently used in 
common by the carts and the pedestrians; and 
in wet weather, forming as they do the inner 
boundaries of the side gutters, are scarcely pre- 
ferable to the middle of the street. It is not, 
therefore, surprising, that the ladies of Havana 
do not promenade in the city; indeed, the ab- 
sence of the female form in the busy crowds 
which pass before the eyes of the stranger, con- 
stitutes one of its most striking features. In the 
more frequented channels of the city, consider- 
able skill is requisite to wend your way safely. 
Besides a multitude of narrow carts, which, 
however, are supported on iron wheels not lar- 
ger than ‘hese of our rail-road cars, and over 
which you ™ight easily pass if one obstructed 
the path; there is the lumbering volante, with 
its long shafts and ponderous whecls, rolling 
close by youatevery moment. The horse trots 
leisurely on, so that if he does strike against you, 
it may be accepted as a friendly warning of the 
approach of the vehicle, for none is ever given 
by the postilion, and he is so far in advance of 
the wheels, that you can escape very easily. 
Add to these the heavy ox-cart, with its team of 
well-broke cattle; long trains of pack-horses, 
with their cumbrous loads of charcoal, green 
fodder, or poultry; mounted horsemen, urging 
their steeds to their utmost speed, whenever the 
course is clear for but a short distance; and in- 
numerable negro porters with wheel-barrows, 
or carrying huge loads on their heads,—and 
some idea may be formed of the principal tho- 
roughfares of this city. When the crops of su- 
gar, molasses and coffee are brought here for 
exportation, they are sometimes so blocked up 





by the ladened carts, and the whole place be- 
comes so filled with the accumulated produce 

that it is not unusual for the Captain-General 
to grant permission to labor not only on the Sab- 
bath, but during the whole night, which is nev- 
er otherwise permitted among the warehouses 
and shipping. The Calle des Mercadores is the 
principal street for shopping, and contains ma- 
ny fine and extensive stores, filled with choice 
dry goods, jewelry, china, glassware, &c. These 
are designated by ditlerent names, having no 
reference to their contents,—as “the bomb,” a fa- 
vorite one,—“the stranger,”—“virtue,” &c.; the 
name of the owner never appearing on the sign 
board. This is, however, confined to stores 
alone; the principal commercial houses have 
neither sign nor name, and can only be distin- 
guished from the larger private dwellings, by 
the bales of goods, or boxes of sugar, and bags 
of coffee, which are piled up in their lower sto- 
ries. Nearly all the shops are owned by Cata- 
lans, and none but men are seen behind the 
counters. ‘The Parisian shop-girl, so celebrated 
for her skill in selling, might, however, here 
learn a lesson, not only in over-charging, but in 
that assiduity in serving, which will scarcely 
permit the visiter to leave without purchasing. 
Let the novice take care how he oflers one-half 
the price asked for an article, if he does not wish 
it, for that is not unfrequently its real one; in 
almost every case one-fourth will be deducted. 
“How much for. this ippee-appee ?’* I inquired 
of a merchant des sombreros. “Twelve dol- 
lars.” “I will give you six.” “Say eight.” 
“Only six.” “Take it for seven.” And finding 
that was about its real value, I closed the bar- 
gain. “You shall have this cane for a dollar,” 
a Catalan said to me, as 1 was examining his 
various articles spread out under one of the ar- 
cades near the market; not wishing to purchase 
it I offered two rials, when he handed it to me. 
I gave him two reales sevillanos, but he insisted 
on fuertes, and 1 got my cane for one quarter 
the price asked ; consoling myself, that if it was 
not a very valuable one, I should no longer ap- 
pear singular in a crowd, among which every 
idler carried one. Besides being an inseparable 
appendage to the exquisite, it is still used as an 
insignia of several professions. Thus, the doc- 
tor is here still recognised by his ebony cane, 
with its gold head and black tassels; and sev- 
eral officers are distinguished by theirs. Fine 
English cutlery, all linen ‘stuffs, muslins, and 
many other articles of dry goods, can be pur- 
chased cheaper here than in our Southern States. 
The duties on them not being high, and the 
quantity which is often imported overstocking 
the market, may be the cause. Although the 
Calle des Mercadores is the Bond-street of Ha- 
vana, retail shops are scattered all over the city, 
which, indeed, in a large part, seems to be made 
up of them; the lower stories of many of the 
dwelling houses being thus occupied. ‘The la- 
dies, in shopping, do not leave their volantes, 
but in general the goods are brought to them; 
so that it is a difficult thing to obtain a single 
glimpse of their feet, for the beauty of which 
they are celebrated. This habit of appearing 
in public only in a volante is so general, that 











* La Habana en sus primeros dias. 
VOL. II, 


* The pronunciation of the name given to Panama hats. 
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some of my fellow boarders, American ladies, 
who ventured to do their shopping on foot, were 
greeted in their progress by the exclamations of 
the astonished Habaneros, who seemed as much 
surprised to see a lady walk through their 
streets, as a Persian would be to see one un- 
veiled in his. 

I have said that Catalans are chiefly the own- 
ers of the stores, but they merit more than this 
passing notice. They are an industrious, shrewd, 
economical class; and have, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of these qualities, received their sobri- 
quet of Spanish Jews, which can only be con- 
strued into a compliment to the Israelite. If we 
except the foreigners residing in Cuba, the 
whole commerce of the island is in their hands, 
as well as the greater part of the wealth. They 
monopolize every branch of trading, from the 
pack of the humble pediar, and the country ti- 
éenda with its varied contents, to the extensive 
commercial house whose ships cover the sea. 
Under the arcades near the markets in Havana, 
may be seen a number of shops not ten feet 
square, with a show-case in front, before which 
a restless being is constantly walking ; remind- 
ing one strongly of acaged wild animal, which 
chafes for a wider range. At night, his show 
case is carried into his little cabin, which serves 
him for shop, dormitory and kitchen ; and where 
he may be often seen preparing his humble meal 
over a chafing dish of live charcoals. “Five 
years of hardship and a fortune,” is his motto ; 
and some of the wealthiest residents of Cuba 
may date the commencement of their prosperity 
from as humble a source. All the trade with 
old Spain has been ever in their hands; but 
they have latterly extended their correspondence 
to other countries, and entered into active com- 

etition with the resident foreign merchants. 

he Catalan, moreover, furnishes the planter 
with all the necessaries for his slaves and plan- 
tation; advances monies for his crops, which he 
sells on commission; and loans to him the re- 
quisite sums to erect his costly sugar works, or 
make his less expensive coffee estate; but at an 
interest ruinous in the present depreciated value 
of his crops. 

There is nothing which more forcibly strikes 
the attention of the stranger in Havana, than 
the substantial manner in which the most unim- 
portant building is constructed ; every one seems 
made to last forever. The walls of a single story 
house are seldom less than two feet in thick- 
ness; and to witness the erection of those of the 
larger ones, the masonry might readily be mis- 
taken for that of some embryo fortification, des- 
tined to be cannon-proof. Many of the private 
dwellings are immense structures. I was shown 
one belonging to one of the G., which cost five 
hundred thousand dollars; and without the walls 
I saw another, which a Creole was building, 
which, with its pillars and arches, occupied a 
front much larger than that of our Charleston 
hotel. The value of real estate is very high in 
Havana; a lot about sixty feet square, on which 
astore was afterwards built, was sold a few 
years ago for forty thousand dollars. It is true 
that this was in the palmy days of the island, 
before the present depression of trade had low- 
ered the value of every thing. Even now, how- 








ever, there are not a few houses which rent for 
ten or twelve thousand dollars; and the hotel of 
my host, which can accommodate from thirty 
boarders comfortably, to fifty packed away, as 
they often are here, commands a rent of six 
thousand dollars. With such value set on the 
land, but little is appropriated to yards, and the 
whole city may ~ said to be divided into 
squares of solid blocks. ‘The architecture of the 
larger houses is heavy. They are so construc- 
ted as to form open squares in their centres, 
their only yards, where sometimes a few shrubs, 
planted in boxes, serve to relieve the eye, and 
upon which the lofty arches of the corridors 
look down. The lower story is occupied by the 
store-house, reading-room, kitchen and stable; 
while the common entrance is often half blocked 
up by the volante, its arched passage serving 
for acoach-house. From the side of this latter, 
a wide flight of stone steps leads to the corridor 
of the second story, into which all the rooms 
open, and which forms the common passage to 
all of them. It opens itself on the central square 
and the spaces Thtoeen its heavy pillars an 

high arches, are generally closed by Venetian 
blinds. An air of rude grandeur reigns through- 
out the whole structure. The chief hall, or par- 
lor, is generally from forty to fifty feet long, 
twenty wide, and as many feet high; while the 
windows and doors, reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, render them cool and pleasant dur- 
ing warm days, but afford but little protection 
against the damp northers. The floors are all 
tiled, or stuccoed, and the walls and ceilings not 
unfrequently ornamented with fresco; while on- 
ly here and there a few panes of glass let into 
the thick shutters serve to admit the light when 
they are closed. But the striking peculiarity of 
the town house in Cuba, is the care taken to 
render it safe against assaults from without. 
Every window that is at all accessible, either 
from the street or the roofs of the neighboring 
houses, is strongly barricadoed with iron bars ; 
while the large folding doors which guard the 
only entrance to the whole building, would not 
be unfit to protect that of a fortress. They are 
castellated palaces; and with their terraced 
roofs, their galleries and passages their barri- 
cadoed windows and ponderous dodfs, remind 
one of the olden Saxon strongholds which Scott 
has so graphically described. There is no West 
End in Havana; ‘he stately mansion of the mil- 
lionaire is often in juxta-position with the maga- 
zine of tasajo, jerked beef, with its sign of a 
large slice swinging over its door, and its putrid- 
like odors tainting the air; or its basement is 
eccupied by the tiénda, with its stock of lard, 
garlic and groceries; or the work-shops of the 
humble artisans. Many of the dwellings are, 
however, of only one story; and their parlors 
are completely exposed to the gaze of every one, 
through their large windows, which extend the 
whole height of the room. ‘Two rows of arm 
chairs, facing each other, are generally placed 
near these, where, during the evening, the older 
members of the family may be seen seated with 
their visiters; while the younger ones stand 
within the windows, looking through the inter- 
stices of the iron bars at the street walkers, and 
occasionally enjoying the conversation of an 
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acquaintance, as he loiters for a moment to pay 
the passing compliment. To the stranger, the 
introduction thus afforded him to the domestic 
life of the Creole is very amusing. [have often 
strolled leisurely by, enjoying the scenes I wit- 
nessed as much as if | were a participator in 
them; scrutinizing with my Spanish compan- 
ions the faces of the young ladies, whose im- 
passive features and vacant stare proved that 
they had long been accustomed to the flattering 
ordeal; nor did they seem offended at the more 
than half audible exclamations of admiration 
which sometimes escaped from my companions 
on passing the more beautiful. It is, indeed, 
almost the only opportunity they enjoy of exhi- 
biting their charms,—especially those whose 
means will not permit the keeping a volante ;— 
and the same preparations in dress, &c., are 
made by them, preparatory to taking their stand 
at the window, as by the fair sex in our own 
country, before promenading our more fashion- 
able streets. 

Havana contains sixteen churches, nunneries 
and convents,* and one cannot fail to see a vivid 
picture of the past, as he walks by the immense 
structures of the latter. They are generally ob- 
long buildings, without any attempt at architec- 
tural beauty, enclosing a central court, and pre- 
senting to the street a high wall, with a few 
small windows and doors, and terminating at 
one end in a chapel, the only part now in use. 
The great wealth once possessed by the monks 
in Cuba, is well known. They owned large 
tracts of the richest soil on the island, and their 
revenues from their plantations were very great. 
Their possessions within late years have all been 
confiscated, and with them their power has pass- 
ed away. Most of them have left the island,— 
their number, by the census of 1842, in Havana, 
being reduced to one hundred and six, to which 
may be added one hundred and eighty-eight 
nuns,—all that now remain of those once numer- 
ous bodies. Two of their churches, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Domingo, have been converted into 
store-houses by the city for its use, and severe 
restrictions are imposed on all who still retain 
the order. It must have required some glaring 
vices in these celibats, to encourage the gov- 
ernment to seize on their long coveted wealth, 
and to have justified the measure in the eyes of 
a Catholic community. I have listened to many 
a scandalous tale, told by some of the older in- 
habitants of Havana, of the pranks these worthy 
sons of the church played in their days. The 
St. Augustine convent was so notorious for the 
joyous life its inmates led, that many young men 
of the first families entered it; not for the pur- 
pose of relinquishing the vanities of this world, 
but that they might enjoy them the more frecly. 
The Belenites, especially, were celebrated for 
their wealth, having a revenue of about a mil- 
lion of dollars, to be divided between twelve, of 
which their order consisted. One of my friends, 


* In 1610, an old hospital was the only place of worship in Ha 
vana,which the inhabitants complained could not accommodate 
one-eighth part of those who desired to partake of the sacra- 
ment. They petitioned the king, through their new bishop, to 
aid them in the building a church, and to remove the cathedral 
of =t. Jago de Cuba to their city ; as the latter place was badly 
fortified, and the church there had been already sacked by pi- 
rates of all its chalices, &c.—LA HABANA EN SUS PRIMEROS 
DIAS. 
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who had dined with them, told me that he found 
them to be excellent boon companions. The 
usual order of furnishing the table was, by the 
steward receiving from each monk a list of what 
he desired, so that the dishes were as various 
as their respective tastes; and as each daily in- 
vited his particular guests, and all sat down to 
acommon table, the most fastidious could have 
his palate gratified.* Of all these numerous 
churchmen, who must once have swarmed in 
the city, but one or two may now occasionally 
be seen passing through the streets; his humili- 
ty unaflected, and apparently his greatest care 
being to protect his large shovel-shaped hat from 
being knocked off his head by the passing throng. 
Although their rich cane fields and valuable 
coflee estates have been long advertised for sale 
by the government, so little faith is placed in its 
stability, that few purchasers have as yet been 
found. The fear that by some unfortunate 
change, the former owners might regain their 
lost influence, deterring those who possess the 
means from buying; and I have learned from 
good authority that much remains still unsold. 
The church of San Felipe is the resort of the 
fashionable, and having seen service performed 
in the more humble edifice of Santa Clara, I 
took my seat the next Sunday among the wor- 
shippers of this congregation. Jt was the anni- 
versary of San Lucia, and the church was near- 
ly half filled with gentlemen, among whom were 
afew military officers in rich uniforms. Not 
more than a dozen ladies were present; the rest 
of the females were colored, and I saw but few 
children. Although the central benches were 
all occupied by the gentlemen alone, the two 
races were not separated; and I noticed that 
here, as at Santa Clara, the colored frequently 
occupied the places nearest the sacristy; one 
old woman, in a shabby attire, kneeling on the 
very steps, and almost touching the gown of 
one of the officiating priests. During the per- 
formance of mass, two capuchins entered and 
sat down among the congregation, whispering 
and laughing with the gentlemen who were near 
them, but never failing to join in the crossing 
whenever the ceremony required it. Before the 
close of the service, two colored men, attended 
by richly liveried footmen, bearing silver bas- 
kets filled with engravings of San Lucia, neatly 
tied in rolls with ribbons, passed among the con- 
gregation, presenting to each person one, to my- 
self among the rest; while two large bouquets 
of fresh flowers were given to two ladies near 
the altar, but why they were so distinguished I 
could not learn. A preacher now left the sa- 
cristy, where he had received the benediction of 
the priest, and entering the pulpit, addressed his 
auditors in an impassioned strain on the virtues 
of San Lucia. His actions were very graceful 
and it was delightful to listen to his pure Casti- 
lian, which is never used here in conversation. 
The audience, both whites and colored, were 
very attentive, and all retained their places until 
he had finished. Nearly the whole now dis- 
persed, and I was left with a few who lingered 
to offer a final prayer at the foot of a side altar. 
The embellishments of the interior of this church 





* The convent of Belin is now converted into a hospital for 
convalescents. 
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are in better taste, and the architecture more im- 
posing, than that of Santa Clara; but it con- 
tained no fine paintings or statues, on which the 
eye could delight to rest. [ven the massive 
pillars and wide-sprung arches which supported 
the roof, had something rude in them, and seem- 
ed like abortive attempts at architectural beauty. 
From their churches, one can always learn 
much of the past and present state of religious 
feeling in a people, and although I had as yet 
met with but little that was interesting, I resolv- 
ed to visit one more, the Cathedral. It is situa- 
ted near the mansion of the Captain-General, in 
the Calle del Ignacio; and its towers and pil- 
lared front of discolored and worn stone, on 
which the hand of time had strongly impressed 
its age, reminded me of those Gothic monuments 
of bygone sacerdotal power, which arrest the 
attention of the traveller in almost every town 
in Europe. Its large doors were closed, but the 
clerk seeing me loitering about the porch, beck- 
oned to me, and led me through the yard and 
sacristy into the interior. The tout ensemble 
here was much more imposing than that of any 
church I had seen in the United States. The 
ceilings and dome were ornamented by paintings 
in fresco, and along the walls were many oil 
aintings, some well executed. Among these, 
t noticed one of San Christophal, the patron 
saint of Havana, bearing on his shoulder an in- 
fant Jesus, with a world in his hand; a Maria 
Conceptionis, the patroness saint of the Cathe- 
dral, crushing the serpent with her feet, and 
standing on the world; there was also another 
of the Virgin and Child, offeringa palm branch 
to several figures, who were in purgatorial flames 
at her feet; and in whose faces the feelings of 
hope, joy and humility, were severally well ex- 
pressed by the artist. The altar, constructed of 
a solid block of grey marble, was very chaste ; 
and before it, a pavement of mosaic, of Italian 
marble, added much to the general appearance 
of the sacristy, which, moreover, was tree from 
the tinsel so lavishly displayed in the other 
churches of the city. But the chief object to 
which the attention of every stranger is invited, 
is a tablet of stone, inlaid in the wall, to the right 
and in front of the altar, having the bust of a 
man sculptured on it in basso-relievo. This 
closes the opening to the tomb of Christopher 
Columbus; the ashes of the great discoverer of 
the new world being there preserved ina silver 
urn, enclosed in aleadenchest. History informs 
us, that by his will, they were conveyed from the 
Carthusian convent in Seville, where they had 
been deposited, to St. Domingo; and with the 
chains with which he had been loaded by his 
ungrateful sovereigns, were deposited in the Ca- 
thedral of that metropolis. When that island 
was ceded to France, at the request of the 
Spaniards they were delivered to them}; and in 
1796, one hundred and three years after they 
had reposed there, they were brought to Havana 
in the ship San Lorenzo, commanded by Don 
Tomas Ugarte. The ceremonies attendant on 
their reception were conducted with so much 
‘pomp, that I cannot refrain from transcribing a 
condensed description of them, from the old 
Spanish account published at the time in Hava- 
na, and which, being difficult to obtain, has be- 





come the more valuable. On the arrival of the 
vessel, the whole population of the city came 
forth to receive them; and the ecclesiastical, ci- 
vil and military bodies, vied with each other in 
rendering honor to them. Atnine o’clock on the 
morning of the 19th January, three lines of bar- 
ges and boats from the vessels of war, dressed 
with mourning, were seen approaching the Mole. 
‘The one which occupied the centre bore a cof- 
fin, covered with black velvet ornamented with 
fringes and flakes of gold, and guarded by a 
company of marines. It was brought on shore 
by the captains of the vessels, and received by 
the authorities of the city. Alternately borne 
by parties of four of the most distinguished citi- 
zens, it was conveyed to the Plaza des Armas, 
in front of the column* erected there by the city, 
in commemoration of the first mass which, ac- 
cording to tradition, had been celebrated on that 
spot. It was here placed in an ebony sarcopha- 
gus, having the form of a throne, beautifully 
wrought with gilt carvings. This was support- 
ed by a bier seven feet long and five feet high, 
covered with folds of black velvet, ornamented 
with golden flakes and lacings; while from the 
four corners of the sarcophagus, as many golden 
cords hung, terminating in tassels of the same 
material, and which were held by those who in 
their turn had the honor to escort the remains. 
Around this, six long, thick, wax candles burned 
continually, supported on cornucopias of the 
same material and workmanship as the sarco- 
phagus. The pavements were carpeted around 
this sombre spectacle ; and beside it a table was 
prepared, covered with black velvet, supporting 
three cushions of the same material, fringed 
with gold, and lighted by thirty-six wax tapers. 
The coffin having been placed on this, the gov- 
ernor, the captain-general, and the commander 
of the royal marines, approached, and by order 
of the first it was opened. Within was seena 
gilt leaden chest, about a foot and a half square 
and one high, secured by an iron lock. This 
having been opened by a key, disclosed a plate 
of the same metal, and a small piece of bone, 
which, with the ashes it also contained, was 
evidently that of a body, and they were formall 

pronounced by the governor, and the other il- 
lustrious examiners, to be those of the incompa- 
rable Almirante Christoval Colon. The chest 
was now closed and locked, and put into its cof- 
fin; and the latter having been replaced in the 
ebony sarcophagus, the procession was formed 
and proceeded towards the Cathedral, from 
which the music and responses were occasion- 
ally heard borne on the passing breeze. In front, 


four field pieces were drawn by eight pair of 


black mules, dressed in mourning, which were 
slowly led each by two footmen. These were 
followed by four white horses, caparisoned with 
fine black cloth bordered with gold, and decora- 
ted with the escutcheon and arms of Columbus, 
sach likewise led by footmen; while behind, the 
colonel and lieutenant-colonel rode, sword in 
hand, at the head of the grenadiers and the mi- 





* pp 


joth the column and the tree, under which many of the 
good Habaneros believe that Columbus said mass, are now re- 
moved; anda chapel erected on the spot in commemoration of 
the same. I have tried to believe the tradition, but cannot find 
any account of Columbus’ visit to this place, 
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litia. Then came the cross of the Cathedral, 

escorted by seven orders of monks, the clergy, 

and the venerable ecclesiastical chapter; the 

bier, carried by eight men, and followed by the 

captain-general and other civil officers; the 

guard of honor, the military staff and the citi- 
zens; the whole surrounded by a body of dra- 
goons. The streets through which they passed 
were decorated with suitable emblems, and the 
walls of the houses hung with drapery; while 
salvos of artillery, and volleys of musketry, were 
continually fired by the armed vessels and gar- 
rison, until the termination of the whole cere- 
mony. Conducted with this pomp, the coffin 
was conveyed to the Cathedral, the pall-bearers 
who held the golden cords of the sarcophagus 
being frequently relieved by others; the proud 
of the land eagerly seeking, if but for a short 
time, the honor of this office. The whole church 
was carpeted; numerous large wax candles, 
placed at regular distances, by their Jurid light 
adding to the solemn air it presented; while the 
altar literally blazed with the flames which burn- 
edon and around it. The massive columns and 
the doors were covered with banners, with ex- 
pressive designs and verses inscribed on them, 
relating to the history and death of the great 
discoverer of America; and in the centre of the 
church, under the dome, a pantheon forty feet 
high and fourteen long, erected for the tempora- 
ry reception of the remains, by the splendor of 
its decorations added not a little to the grandeur 
of the whole. The coffin having been deposited 
ona stand, amid twenty large wax tapers, at 
the door of the Cathedral, was there received by 
the diocesian, Don Felipe Joseph de Trespala- 
cios, dressed in an ample black cloak; and con- 
veyed to the pantheon, amid the solemn music 
of the church, the responses of the chapter, and 
the masses, which from day-break had been said 
for the repose of the soul of the dead. We have 
already adverted to the beauty of the pantheon ; 
it was of the [onic order; the lower part, which 
rested on a zocle three feet high, was composed 
of sixteen columns in pairs, four on each side; 
their pedestals and capitals harmonizing with 
the friezed architrave and cornice. The co- 
lumns, imitating white marble, were gilt and 
bronzed above, and over the cornice on each 
side was a frontispiece, on which passages of 
the life of Columbus were figured in basso re- 
lievo. Above this, on a pedestal having a vig- 
nette of a crown of laurels and two olive branch- 
es, an obelisk was erected. At its foot, the es- 
cutcheon and arms of the house of Columbus 
were figured, while it was further ornamented by 
three figures: Time, with his scythe and hour- 
glass, but having his hands tied behind him,— 
Death, the conqueror of all, himself prostrate,— 
and Fame, her right hand holding a serpent in 
the shape of a circle, the emblem of eternity, 
and in her left a clarion, proclaiming the glory 
of her hero, immortal in defiance of Time and 
Death. The arches also contained figures,—a 
weeping genius in front, and on the sides nauti- 
cal trophies. On the sides of the obelisk not oc- 
cupied by the figures, medallions imitating grey 
jasper were inlaid, having the following inscrip- 
tions : 

“Christophori de Colon cineribus ex Dominicano 














Insula, quam ditioni Castell detexit ac subjugavit 
huc translatis in perpetue gratitudinis signum Ha- 
vana civitas hoc monumentum erexit, Anno Domini, 
MDCCXCVI.” 

“Siste viator magni Christophori Colombi ex In- 
sula Sancti Dominici translate hic cineres iacent. 
Mirabile Visu!” 

“Flavana civitas in pignus gratitudinis weterne 
hoc monumentum extulit in translatione cinerum 
Christophori de Colon, ex Dominicana Insula, Anno 
Domini, 1796.” * 

On each side of the zocle, a stair of four steps, 
in imitation of grey jasper, led into the interior 
of the pantheon, where the sarcophagus, already 
described, was placed; while between the co- 
lumns, folds and loops of black velvet, fringed 
with gold, hung in festoons. On the sides of the 
bier, two statues, resembling white marble, and 
larger than natural, were placed. One repre- 
senting Spain as a beautiful matron, with the 
imperial crown, and dressed in a flowing robe, 
embroidered with castles and lions; her right 
hand grasping two sceptres, and her left point- 
ing to two worlds. The other America, with 
her bow and quiver, and her plumed crown, 
evincing by her posture the gratification with 
which she acknowledged the dominion of Spain. 
At the head of the bier, a gilt tablet contained 
the following epitaph: 

“DPD. O. M. Claris. Heros. Ligustin. Christophorus 
Columbus a se, rei nautic. scient. insign. nov. orb. 
detect. atque Castell. et Legion. regib. subject. Val- 
lisol. oecul. xiii. kal jun. A. M. DVI. Cartusianor. 
Hispal. cadav. custod. tradit. transfer. nam ipse pres- 
crips. in Hisponiole Metrop. ecc. hine pace sancit. 
Gallix reipub. cess. in hance v. mav. concept. imm. 
cath. ossa trans. maxim. om. frequent. sepult. mand. 
xiv. Feb. A. MD.C.CX.C.V.1. Havan. Civit, Tant. 
vir. meritor. in se non immem. pretios. exuv. in optat. 
diem tuitur. hocce monum. erex. Presul. JLUL.D.D. 
Phillippo JPH. Trespalacios civic. ac militar. rei 
gen. pref. exmo. D. D. Ludovico de las Casas.” 


All the cornices of the frontispiece were illu- 
minated, as well as the angles of the obelisk, to 
its summit; while below, surrounding the whole 
pantheon, a hundred large wax candles on stands 
of a suitable size, and above, as many more, re- 
flected their lights on the golden ornaments. 
The union of the whole, and the exquisite ap- 
pearance of each particular part, presented to 
the eyea mass of sombre magnificence, which 
elicited the admiration of all the spectators. The 
service of the dead was now solemnly chanted, 
and mass celebrated by the pontifical and illus- 
trious diocesan, which was followed by the fune- 
ral oration delivered by Don Joseph Augustin 
Caballero Mestro perpetuo de Filosofia to his 
majesty in this kingdom, and Conciliar Colegio 
Seminario. The last responses were then chan- 
ted, accompanied by solemn music; and the 
coffin, borne by the Field Marshal, the Inten- 
dente, and other high officers, was conveyed to 
its destined resting-place in the wall of the 
church, as already described, and the opening 
to the niche closed by the marble slab. Thus 
terminated the ceremonies of the day; more re- 
markable for their object than for the extraordi- 
nary concourse of people of both sexes, who filled 





* The pantheon no longer exists, and the inscriptions on the 
medals are transferred to the marble slab closing his tomb. 
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the streets, the Plaza and the Church, and the 
universal homage which the high and the low 
alike paid to the memory of departed worth. The 
resting place of him whom five cities claimed as 
a son, is moreover by this record clearly mark- 
ed; and a picture of the earlier days of Havana, 
although only a partial one, presented to us. It 
is also remarkable, that amid all the designs in- 
scribed on the banners, but one contained a 
slight allusion to the persecutions which this 
brave man suffered from his sovereigns, as if 
silence could efface the stain they left on the es- 
cutcheon of his country.* 

Returning homeward from the Cathedral, I 
assed through the Calle Aguiar, in which the 
arge convent San Juan de Dios is situated, now 

converted into a public hospital. Its gates were 
open, and asking permission of the porter to en- 
ter, informing him that I was a physician and a 
siranger, it was granted with that grace of man- 
ner which the lowest Creole knows so well to 
give to all his actions. It was a huge building, 
with high unornamented walls without, offering 
nothing attractive to the eye; and within, of ir- 
regular construction, with a double gallery open 
to the central square court. At the end of the 
passage leading from the gate, a small body of 
soldiers were lounging on benches before their 
quarters, and a number of convalescents pro- 
menading under the high sprung arches which 
supported the second gallery. From it a wide 
door led into a spacious ward on the first floor, 
which was very cleanly, and was furnished with 
iron bedsteads with plank bottoms, some cover- 
ed by blankets only, others by beds. Crossed 
at its extremity by a still larger room, the two 
were capable of accommodating more than two 
hundred patients. Their lofty ceilings, and 
large windows opening high up through the 
walls, rendering them cool, and aflording means 
for the freest ventilation. A great degree of 
neatness pervaded the whole place; perhaps 
not as much as is seen in the Paris hospitals, 
but more than I had witnessed in those of Italy, 
even of Rome itself. Many of the beds were 
occupied; and an air of contentment was ob- 
servable in the faces of the invalids, that told 
they were well treated. Indeed, the bread I 
saw on their tables did not appear inferior to 
that used in my boarding house, and the appear- 
ance of their bed-clothes and every thing around 
them, showed plainly that the hand of care had 
been there. Ascending a rather narrow flight 
of stone steps, I entered the ward appropriated 
to the reception of free coloured patients, and 
noticed with much pleasure that their accommo- 
dations were not a whit less comfortable than 
those for the whites. Here also the inmates 
seemed contented, and answered cheerfully my 
questions respecting their cases. Adjoining this 
was another ward for whites, containing about 


* One of the banners bore a palm tree loaded with cbains, and 
the motto, “Adversus pondera surgo.”’ A note to which states, 
that, “El creer muchos que el Almirante murio preso y que fue 
enterrado con los grillos, nae~ de que jamas los perdio de vista, 
pues siempre los conserve en su retrete; y asi mismo, pidio por 
clausula en su testamento, que los enterrasen con ellos.” No 
mention is made in the account of any fetters having been 
found with his remains in the cathedral of St. Domingo, and 
his ashes must have been transferred to the silver urn which 
now holds them, after they had been first deposited in their 


present resting place. 





twenty patients. As I looked on the poor inva- 
lid in his clean bed, surrounded with more com- 
forts than his home, if he had one, could afford ; 
and saw the convalescent, whose pale features 
were lighted up by the first, faint signs of re- 
turning health, promenading the galleries and 
feasting his sight with the bright sunshine, and 
the green shrubs which grew in the square be- 
low, | could not but reflect on the different uses 
once made of this vast building, when perhaps 
it served only to screen from public gaze, scenes 
of revelry and dissipation. Nor could I refrain 
from rejoicing over that charity which extended 
its care as well to the coloured as to the white 
man. Whatever may be said of Spanish cruel- 
ty to slaves, the accounts of which are in some 
cases greatly exaggerated, they offer in their 
institutions for the relief of the sick negro, an 
example which might well be followed by many 
of the Southern States in my own country. Nor 
is it alone when sick that he is protected. Our 
northern friends who prate so much about the 
“cruel task master of the South,” cannot point 
out an instance, even on this island, where the 
free negro has been given up to mob violence, 
and his humble dwelling sacked under the eyes 
of the public authorities. Of their habits, privi- 
leges, etc., I will speak more fully when I con- 
sider the probable influence they will exercise 
on the future destinies of this island, forming as 
they already do, a large and increasing class.— 
Besides this hospitality, Havana contains three 
others, one of which is for the military, and 
another for lying-in women. The three latter 
during the months of August, September and 
October, 1842, contained daily about seven hun- 
dred patients; of the entire number which they 
had received 3186, 2186 were cured, and 272 
died. During the same period 1231 bodies 
were buried in the small cemetery of Havana; 
of these 524 were white adults, and 125 chil- 
dren; 379 were coloured adults, and 203 chil- 
dren. Here are also some private hospitals for 
the reception of strangers, waere the accommo- 
dations are good, but they are chiefly used by 
the officers of vessels and seamen. 

The Prison of Havana is a noble monument, 
among many others, of the good effected by 
Tacon during his residence on the island. It 
is situated without and near the gate of La Pun- 
ta; not far from the sea, the fresh breezes from 
which play freely through it, and protect its un- 
fortunate Inmates from those pestilential fevers 
which arise from crowded and ill ventilated 
rooms. It is quadrangular, each side being 
about 300 feet long and fifty high, and encloses 
a central square planted with shrubbery, in the 
midst of which is a handsome fountain. It can 
contain about 5000 prisoners, and has at present 
more than 1000. The style of its architecture 
is simple but grand; and although enclosed b 
walls, and built with a chief care for the healt 
of its inmates, its strongly ironed windows and 
doors, and iarge guard of soldiers, afford ample 
testimony of its security. I was informed that 
its erection did not add to the expenses of the 
city; thatit was built by the labour of the con- 
victs, and with funds which, before the adminis- 
tration of T’acon, had been dishonestly appro- 
priated by the civil officers to themselves, and of 
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which he deprived them, employing the same | bery and fraud; but he stamped on the very 
for public works. As I strolled with a friend to | people, whose corruption was a by-word to the 
view it, and to enjoy the sea air from the rocks | world, and a stigma on the Spanish character, 
_asense of the morale which outlived his ad- 


on the coast, we passed a leng shed near by the 
prison, under which about a hundred convicts 
were busily employed in breaking stones. They 
were under the guard of soldiers, and seemed 
very attentive to their work, perhaps from the 
dread of a heavy whip which an overseer had 
in his hand. I did not notice on all the chains 
which are generally worn; but these may have 
been confined for lesser crimes. Continuing our 
walk, we passed, close to the old Castillode La 
Punta, the spot where the day before, a soldier 
had been shot by order of a court-martial, for 
burglary with threatening to take life. Two 
regiments were paraded on the occasion; and 
the criminal, who was permitted to choose the 
manner of his death, between the garrot and 
the balls of his comrades, selected the latter.— 
The bloody turf had been upturned, but many 
traces of the execution still remained on the 
blood-stained chips and other rubbish around 
the spot. Military executions are not unfre- 
quent ; and when it is recollected that the troops 
are all from old Spain; fresh from scenes of rob- 
bery and murder, in which perhaps not a few 
of them have participated, the strict discipline 
to which they are subjected in Cuba, will be 
felt to be indispensable. It was but last winter 
that a small guard with their officer, who had 
been sent from Matanzas to relieve the garri- 
son of a fort near by, on the bay, deserted in a 
body, officer and men turning robbers. An un- 
fortunate party they met were roughly handled; 
a small lad belonging to it, having had _ his fin- 
gers wantonly cut off by one of the soldiers.— 
Their brigand career was, however, a brief one, 
for they were all soon captured. Near the spot 
where the soldier had been shot, was the post 
to which the garrot is fixed when required to be 
used. This instrument consists of an iron semi- 
circle to fit the front of the neck, which is placed 
in it; while behind, a screw, on the principle of 
those used in copying letters, presses against the 
first vertebra near its junction with the skull.— 
By a sudden turn the iron crushes the bone and 
spinal chord, near the point where the latter 
joins the brain. Death produced in this man- 
ner, and that caused by the bursting of the 
heart, as in aneurism of the arch of the aorta, 
are the only two which are sudden, and in which 
consequently little suffering can be felt. It is 
preferable to hanging, which although intended 
to produce the same eflect, the crushing the su- 
perior extremity of the spinal chord, often, from 
the want of skill in the adjustment of the rope, 
destroys life by suffocation, a most painful and 
lingering death. 

I have said that the prison is but one of the 
monuments of the benefits conferred by Tacon’s 
administration on this island. On every side 
they meet the eye, in improved streets and de- 
lightful passeos; or are recognised in the nu- 
merous reforms he effected in the morals of the 
people, and the police. His was a noble speci- 
men of the power of mind over brute force. 
The disorganized state of the country is well 
known, when he took the reins of goveriament. 
He not only put a sudden check to murder, rob- 











ministration. Neither the noble nor the mean, 
the rich nor the poor, were shielded from the 
law. There was none of that mawkish sensi- 
bility present with him, which has of late be- 
come so fashionable with us, and of which our 
increasing cases of crimes are in some measure 
the fruits. Punishment surely and quickly fol- 
lowed on the conviction of the accused ; and the 
head of the murderer was often hung over the 
spot of the assassination as a warning to his 
comrades. In consequence of this even-handed 
justice, while he restored quict to the country, 
and rendered the highway as safe as the public 
street, he made many enemies among the rich, 
who ha@ hitherto rode rough shod over the poor; 
and they preferred charges against him, on his 
resignation, for unnecessary cruelty. He re- 
ferred his judges to the annals of the courts; 
and it was found that fewer punishments had 
been inflicted by him, than by the former gov- 
ernors, during the administration of whom, mur- 
der and robbery had stalked unchecked in open 
day-light, even in the streets of Havana. The 
means he adopted to eflect this change, it is 
true, savoured in some cases more of the camp, 
than of a court; the Capitains de Partidos, 
county magistrates, were made answerable for 
the robberies committed in their districts, unless 
the robber was sent to Havanna. Men were 
sometimes taken from the midst of their fami- 
lies, where they lived in fancied security, were 
shown the indisputable proofs of their guilt, and 
at once sent to old Spain, as persons inimical to 
the goveriiment of the island; and in some 
cases where the creditor, instead of the debtor, 
was confined in the Moro, from unjust accusa- 
tions. Tacon paid the former out of his private 
purse, and informed the latter who was his pre- 
sent creditor. These are but a few of the thou- 
sand anecdotes one hears continually of this 
wonderful man; they may be exaggerated, as 
well as those I have so often listened to about 
the worthy monks; but it is certain that his 
master spirit was felt over an extent of territor 
nearly as large as both England and Scotland, 
and that the country has never since been as 
free from murder and robbery, as it was under 
his administration. 

It requires but a glance at the population of 
Havana and its trade, to know its importanee 
and wealth. There is no census extant of its 
earlier days, although as far back as 1550, a 
record of its civil officers has been found. By 
the late census of 1841, it was ascertained to 
contain within its walls, 48,860 inhabitants, of 
whom 8,973 were free coloured, and 17,130 
slaves. Without the walls there were 87,519, 
of whom 26,125 were free coloured, and 22,728 
slaves. If we add to these 1119 criminals con- 
fined to hard labour, the whole will amount to 
137,498. The troops in the garrison, the sea- 
men in the national and foreign vessels, and the 
transient passengers they bring, are calculated 
to be 22,000. And the villages of Regla, Casa- 
Blanca, Horcon, Cerro, and Jesus del Monte 
con Luyano, which may well be considered as 
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its suburbs, together contain 25,010. So that 
its actual population is not less than 184,508 
individuals. Of these 18,977 are resident stran- 
gers; 15,986 from the Peninsular and Canary 
Isles; 623 French; 327 English; 153 Italians ; 
309 from the rest of Europe; 81 from Porto Ri- 
co and the Phillipines ; 670 Mexicans, Colombi- 
ans and Peruvians; 160 from St. Domingo; 
and 668 North Americans; of the Americans 
255 are women, and of the Europeans 2692.— 
Only two leagues from Havana is the consider- 
able town of Guanabacoa, which contains 6634 
inhabitants, which might also be considered as 
an appendage to it. I will reserve the details 
of its commerce until J speak of that of the 
whole island, and its importance as a consumer 
to the United States, and will at present merely 
take a general view of its imports and exports. 
In 1841, 1,563 vessels entered its port, measuring 
252,251 1-2 tons. Of these, 702 were Ameri- 
can, and the port charges on the whole, and the 
duties on the cargoes they brought amounted to 
$4,071,509. In the same year, 1653 sailed from 
the port, of which 756 were American, the port 
charges and duties on which and their cargoes 
amounted to $702,058. So that the revenue 
of this city, from these two sources alone, 
amounted in that year to $4,773,567; that of 
1840 was still greater, $5,075,956. In the same 
year, 1841, its importations were valued at $18,- 
584,877, and its exportations to $14,203,292, of 
which $6,113,460 was for sugar; $1,112,854 for 
coffee ; and $1,757,430 for tobacco. These are 
but uninteresting details for the general reader, 
but the best, and only definite way of giving a 
true picture of its wealth and trade. It may be 
almost superfluous here to remark that Havana, 
besides the wealth she has drawn from her le- 
gitimate commerce, has also been indebted to 
the slave trade for many a round sum of doub- 
loons, which have found their way into the 
coffers of her citizens; and thatlike Boston and 
Liverpool, in their earlier days, her prosperity 
was in a great measure built on that very trade. 
In the winters of 1840 and 1841, I saw several 
of those beautiful crafts, called Baltimore clip- 
ate, lying in her harbour, which were well 

nown to be engaged in that trade; and some 
of the largest commercial houses now existing 
in the city, owe their chief wealth to it. 

And now for a season, farewell to thee Havana. 
Little did I expect when I first left my native 
shores, to find in this latitude, a city of thy 
wealth and enterprize, and bearing on its face 
the impress of age, which thou presentest. One 
would almost suppose thatthou hadst been trans- 

orted from the old world, with all thy ancient 

ooking houses, narrow lanes, and outlandish 
people ; and placed here as a memento of their 
fatherland for thy adopted sons. Thou know- 
est little of innovation, that busy demolisher of 
olden and builder of new things; and a century 
hence the eye may behold the same structure 
raising its massive walls, which now adorn thee. 
Thou containest yet a rich mine for investiga- 
tion in thy literature, amusements, tastes, and 
the scenes of thy domestic hearths; thy early 
history, when thou didst succomb to the bold 
buccancer; thy present impregnable defences, 
and thy probable future destinies, But thy un- 








genial clime forbids a longer stay to the invalid ; 
and I must leave thee for a while, for the un- 
tainted breezes, the fields, and the woodlands of 
the open country, whither the merry season of 
Christmas has already drawn from thee crowds 
of thy luxurious population. 

Ex. DEsTERRADO. 





THE JEWELS. 
In glittering pride, the diadem 
Might tempt the venal courtier’s sigh, 
But I could on its brightest gem, 
Forever gaze with tranquil eye. 


Yet when beneath the silken fold 
That veils thy bosom’s vestal white, 
The sparkling ruby I behold, 
Its modest charms subdue me quite. 


For the diamond’s purest ray 
Is but borrow’d from the light, 
But thy beauty is the day 
That makes this little jewel bright. 





THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Tur Aurora Borealis is supposed to be the result of electric 
emanations from the immense fields of ice, which cover the 
polar seas, passing off in brilliant corruscations of diversified 
hues towards the zenith, becoming less and less distinct, until 
lost in the higher and rarer regions of the atmosphere. 

How rich and soft yon crimson glow, 
That tints the Arctic skies, 

While bleak and wide, outstretch’d below, 
An icy ocean lies. 


Tis but the transient blush of light 
The polar iceberg flings ; 

Yet crowds admire the region bright, 
Unthinking whence it springs. 


Fit emblem of the roseate tide 
That flushes beauty’s veins; 

While o’er th’ affections, far and wide, 
Eternal winter reigns. 


The eye may flash with intellect, 
The cheek, mock painter’s art ;— 

Yet Heaven’s piercing gaze detect 
A glacier in the heart. 


But, O! when fervent grace is felt, 
Transcendant beauties rise :— 
Affections gelid waters melt, 
And rainbows span the skies. 


Love hallows all the sacred scene, 
And woman dwells in light :— 
Her eye, her smile, her life’s serene, 

And angels hail the sight. 


As blushing western heav’ns appear, 
When twilight shades begin ; 
Thus soft, and beautiful, and clear, 
Her evy’ning skies shut in, 
Georgia, 


A. Means. 
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EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


PART I. 


TuatT there is none among the civilized and en- 
lightened countries on our globe, in which the 
education of youth receives stricter attention than 
in Germany, is conceded by all who are them- 
selves not indifferent to its importance, and have 
had opportunities to inform themselves on the sub- 
ject. The writer of this essay, who has been an 
instructor of young men in the United States of 
America, for about forty-two years, and whose 
richest source of earthly enjoyment, has been, 
from his entrance into the responsible office of in- 
structor, the success which has occasionally crown- 
ed his efforts in the cause of education, had resolv- 
ed to improve his visit to the land of his nativity, 
so far as the shortness of time would permit, to 
obtain accurate information concerning the state 
of education, the methods pursued in giving in- 
struction, and their results in that country, espe- 
cially in regard to the elementary or primary 
schools, in which every member of the nation par- 
ticipates. To his own desire for information on 
these points, were added the wishes of his friends, 
and he now submits the result of his researches to 
them and the public, for examination. 

In the first place, I shall endeavor to give the 
reader a brief statement of the effects produced 
on the formerly uneducated portions of the nation, 
by instruction; secondly, I shall briefly notice the 
branches taught, especially in the primary schools; 
and thirdly, I shall describe some of the principal 
methods according to which instruction is imparted. 

The effects of education are physical and moral. 
Physical education does not, indeed, commence at 
the time when a child is put to school,—it begins 
with its birth, and is continued until the youth is 
able to take care of himself; but the instructor 
must be a co-worker with parents, from the time 
that the child is committed to his charge. Hence, 
it also becomes a necessary branch of school edu- 
cation, and is almost every where in Germany 
carefully attended to; and its beneficial effects 
cannot fail to be visible in the improved external 
appearance of the scholars. That such an im- 
provement has taken place, is evident to every 
beholder, and more particularly to one, who had 
noticed the external appearance of the country 
people, previous to the introduction of the present 
system, and who now enjoyed opportunities of 
comparing their former external state with the 
present. In former times, the countenances of 
peasants and their children often exhibited strong | 
indications of ignorance and stupidity; since the 
introduction of a general education, these marks 
have disappeared ina great measure. The bodily 
exercises connected with the system, have re- 
moved that slow, heavy, plodding walk of the vil- 
lagers, and a more sprightly gait is observa- 


a Observations made o on : Education, during a visit to Germa. 
ny, in the summer of 1542. 
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ble.* The same causes have also exercised a bene- 

ficial influence in the general health of the people, 

which is apparent from a comparison of the bills of 
mortality of late years with those of former times, 

and the striking increase of the population, which 

has amounted in twenty-seven years to upwards of 
five millions, in the Prussian dominions alone. But 
lest we ascribe too much to education, we remark, 

that the augmentation of the population is, in part, 

owing to the passage of laws, according to which 

farmers and citizens in general may become free- 

holders, and are now often possessors of large es- 

tates, which were formerly in the hands of the 

nobility alone. Another cause of the large in- 

crease of the population, is to be sought in the re- 

moval of the guilds, or trade-societies, which, by 
their laws and privileges, prevented all but a cer- 
tain number of citizens in any town, who had com- 
plied with the rules of the guild, to exercise a 
trade or a profession in the precincts of the bo- 
rough. ‘To these causes we may yet add, that the 
system of the guilds prohibited the citizen from 
engaging in more than one branch of business, 
because he could not be a member of two different 
trade societies. A shoemaker, for instance, though 
he might find it ever so profitable to connect a 
tan-yard with his trade, could not do so, because 
this connexion of trades would have interfered 
with the constitutions or regulations of the res- 
pective guilds. But, as at present the citizen may 
engage in as many branches of business as he may 
deem profitable to himself, a better chance for a 
livelihood offers itself to every industrious man, 
which cannot fail of likewise exercising a benefi- 
cial influence on the augmentation of the popula- 
tion. Yet, though these several causes have had 
their share in the improvements made, we have to 
ascribe their ground-work to education, which has 
directed the minds of the citizens to the improving 
of these privileges, and has taught many to do it 
effectually. Cheerfully would we bear testimony 
toa similar happy effect of the general education, 
in a moral point of view; but facts, acknowledged 
by all, compel us to confess, that morality has as 
yet not been the gainer by it. At least, a certain 
class of crimes has lamentably increased, since the 
acquaintance with the art of writing has become 
| general. Forgery is now very extensively prac- 
| tised, and every other abuse to which an increase 
of knowledge may pave the way, is more @&equent- 
ly to be met with than formerly. Some might 
suppose, that the moral and religious part of the 
| popular instruction would, at least, ina great mea- 
sure counterbalance these evils, but often the re- 
ligious and moral instruction received by the child 
at school, is not supported by the example and 








* The exercises alluded to, consist in running, jumping over 
ditches, climbing, and so forth, practised under the eyes of the 
teachers; yea, in the larger towns, turn-masters are tena 
who give regular lessons in these exercises. At Bernbu as 
also at other places, public exhibitions of the agility of the b ys 
are given from time to time, in which the public take a deep in- 
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precepts he receives from parents; and it is alsoa 
lamentable fact, that many persons refuse to admit 
moral and religious truths into their hearts,—the 
temptation of the immediate advantages which 
they hope to gain, frequently stifles the voice of 
conscience, and leads to the commission of crime. 
There exist, however, other causes also, to which 
a portion of the evil is to be ascribed. We have 
remarked before, that the increase of the popula- 
tion of Prussia in twenty-seven years, amounts to 
above five millions; the increase of crime is, there- 
fore, a natural result from the augmentation of the 
population. ‘The same effect is observable in the 
United States; and every citizen old enough to 
remember the state of things among us thirty or 
forty years since, will know that crimes have fear- 
fully increased since the time when but fi¥e mil- 
lions of people were scattered from Maine to 
Georgia. But who will ascribe the present great- 
er number of crimes to the improved state of edu- 
cation in America; though it cannot be denied, 
that the absence of a moral and religious influ- 
ence in our elementary schools is to be lamented, 
and doubtlessly adds its weight to the increase of 
crimes among us. In Prussia, the dense popula- 
tion is also to be taken into consideration, in con- 
sequence of which almost every branch of industry 
is pre-occupied; while, in our country, the moral 
and industrious citizen has means and resources 
at hand almost every where, to gain an honest 
livelihood. South-Carolina coritains about 25,000 
square miles, and numbers 600,000 human beings 
on its surface. The province of Silesia, in Prus- 
sia, only extends over 15,000 square miles, and 
has a population of 2,200,000. A comparison of 
these facts will fully prove the assertion we have 
made. It is, however, the hope of every enlight- 
ened patriot in Germany, that by a continuance 
and perseverance in a truly moral and religious 
system of education, as well as by an unremitting 
attention to the appointment of exemplary teach- 
ers, and a gradual remoyal of every immoral ex- 
cresceuce from their number, a bar will be found 
not only against that portion of crimes which is to 
be ascribed to an abuse of education, but that the 
world will enjoy the spectacle of a well-educated 
and enlightened people, among whom the power 
of areligion not sectarian in its original form, will 
diminish the crimes which otherwise will follow 
in the @in of an increasing, dense population. 
And may not the American patriot cherish simi- 
lar hopes? Yes, we may. The only obstacle 
among us is, in part, to be sought in the numerous 
denominations and sects into which the professors 
of religion are divided, each of whom fears, if a re- 
ligious education were to be introduced into the 
American elementary schools, that the tenets of 
his favorite sect may be cast into the shade; and, 
in another part, in the fact, that the irreligious por- 
tion of our community finds a pretext for opposing 


schools, in the ill-advised and blind zeal of some 
sectarians, to keep religious views and instruction 
far from ourseminaries. But the patriot has still 
another anchor of his hope. The benefits of any 
system, or art, do not always manifest themselves 
at once in all their bearings. Thus, for instance, 
the manufacture of glass isa very ancient inven- 
tion, and though its application for window lights 
in cathedrals reaches back to the fourth century 
of our era, yet late in the fifteenth century, Auneas 
Sylvius considers the general application of that 
substance for the purpose of giving light in the 
houses at Vienna, in Austria, as one of the chief 
ornaments of that city. Similar observations pre- 
sent themselves to our mind, in the application of 
the power of steam, and of other inventions. 
Hence, we may infer, that even the best system of 
education cannot exhibit all its advantages at 
once; yea, we may say, that education bears in 
this respect a great resemblance to liberty. Its 
excrescences and abuses manifest themselves ve- 
ry soon, but its blessings can only be enjoyed by 
a truly enlightened people. The rising genera- 
tion, in any country blessed with a good system 
of education, will in a decennium be active citi- 
zens, fathers and mothers; having imbibed, at 
least some of the benefits of a religious and moral 
education, they will in their respective families be 
enabled to set a better example, and to give better 
instruction to their children, than that which they 
have received, and consequently be willing to aid 
the teacher in his responsible station, which will 
form an important step to further improvements. 
Let, therefore, a few generations pass away, and 
it will be apparent what a nation may become, 
whose knowledge receives its light and blessing 
from the benign doctrines of Christianity. 

Having given a brief statement of the effects 
produced in Germany, by an education extended 
to all classes of citizens, we shall proceed to a 
concise statement of the branches taught in the 
higher, as well as in the primary schools. 

The highest seats of learning are the universi- 
ties. Here, instruction is given in Philosophy, 
Theology, Medicine and Law, and in all the other 
sciences connected with one or the other of the 
above-named professions; and the highest degrees 
in these principal sciences are conferred on deser- 
ving students. There are at present twenty-one 
Universities in Germany, with about 1100 profes- 
sors, and 16,000 students. 1. AtPrague, founded 
in 1348,—2. Vienna, in 1365,—3. Heidleberg, in 
1386,—4. Leipzig, in 1409,—5. Rostork, in 1419,— 
6. Greisswalde, in 1456,—7. Freyburg, in 1457,— 
8. Tubingen, in 1477,—9. Marburg, in 1527,—10. 
Jena, in 1558,—11. Wurtzburg, in 1582,—12. 
Giessen, in 1607,—13. Kiel, in 1665,—14. Inn- 
spruck, in 1672,—15. Halle, in 1694, with which 
the university at Wittemberg, founded in 1502, 
has been united, — 16. Breslau, in 1702,—17. Goet- 





the introduction of religious exercises into the 
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lin, in 1810,—20. Bonn, in 1818,—21. Munich, in 
1826. Of these Universities, six are in the king- 
dom of Prussia, and four in the dominions of Aus- 
tria. The following six are Roman Catholic,— 
Prague, Vienna, Freyburg, Wurtzburg, Innspruck, 
Munich.* Three have both Roman and Protestant 
theological faculties, viz: Tubingen, Breslau and 
Bonn. The twelve remaining have Protestant 
faculties. The number of colleges, academies, 
gymnasia, and other higher schools, is very great; 
in which a course of studies preparatory for the 
university, is pursued. We have remarked above, 
that the objects of instruction given in the univer- 
sities of Germany, are chiefly professional; but, 
besides the faculties of Divinity, Jurisprudence and 
Medicine, there is also a fourth, viz: of Philosophy, 
in each of these seats of learning. This science 
not only presents the highest and most important 
subjects to the contemplation of men,—God, the 
universe, man,—but it also professes to teach, in 
how far these exalted objects are discernible to 
the mind of man; or rather, how, and in how far, 
they may be comprehended by him. As some 
have built on experience as a foundation, others 
on dialectic reasoning, and others again on other 
hypothesis and axioms, it is natural that the sys- 
tems themselves must vary with the foundations 
on which they are erected. Among the more mo- 
dern German philosophers of greatest celebrity, 
we may name Wolf, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, 
Schleiermacker, Schelling, Schlegel and Strauss. 
All these learned men have had admirers and fol- 
lowers, but Kant, Schelling and Schlegel, more 
than any other. The transcendentalism of Schel- 
ling has at length found a passage across the At- 
lantic to America, by way of England; and its 
doctrines are listened to with delight and admira- 
tion by attentive and thronged auditories, though 
Schelling himself has renounced his former sys- 
tem of philosophy, and in his old age comes forth 
rather a defender of simple Bible doctrines, and as 
a strong opponent to Strauss, Feuerback and Bru- 
no Bauers. He now lectures at Berlin. 

Our attention will next be arrested by the 
schools of industry and agriculture. Perhaps we 
ought, also, to say something about mercantile 
schools, established in various parts of Germany. 
They differ from the higher schools in the towns 
and cities, chiefly in paying less attention to the 
ancient languages, and substituting in their place 
instruction in French, English, Italian, and other 
modern languages, and in the geography and his- 
tory of the different countries of our earth,—the 
teachers dwelling more particularly on those 
branches of these sciences, which will be most 
profitable to the future merchant. Schools of in- 
dustry were introduced about sixty years since, 
and have effected a great deal of good. ‘They are 
not intended as substitutes of the ordinary schools, 





*In Freiburg and Munich, Protestant Professors of Law, Me- 
dicine and Philosophy are admitted, but no Protestant Theolo- 
gians. 





but to be, what their name signifies, institutions 
for the promotion of industry among the people 
Practical horticulture, agriculture, the manage- 
ment of bees, silk culture, the manufacture of beet 
sugar, occupy the scholars during the summer;— 
spinning, knitting and sewing in winter, after the 
regular school hours. Agriculture, in all its 
branches, is scientifically taught at Mocgelin, a 
village inthe neighborhood of Berlin. The title 
of the institution is, “Royal Academy of Husband- 
ry.” Scholars pay for instruction and board, 400 
rix dollars, equal to 288 dollars. Here, the stu- 
dents receive instruction in all those sciences, 
bearing a relation to the profitable cultivation of 
the soil; and opportunities are afforded them for 
practieal experiments on the theoretical principles 
they have been taught. In the province of Sile- 
sia, having very extensive manufactories of beet 
sugar, in 1838 three millions pounds were fabri- 
cated. Schools are connected with several of 
these establishments, for instruction in that branch 
of industry. In most of the seaport towns of 
Prussia, navigation is taught, and no one can ob- 
tain the command of a Prussian merchant vessel, 
unless he has prepared himself in these schools 
for a rigorous examination in all the branches of 
learning, necessary or useful to aseaman. Schools 
for soldiers are kept in all the garrison towns, in 
which the soldiers not on duty are instructed by 
their officers in writing, composition and arithme- 
tic; and those who desire to devote themselves to 
a military career after their two years of service 
are completed, are initiated into that art by an 
instruction, preparing them as officers in the army. 
Besides these company and regimental schools, 
there are several schools for cadets and artillery 
officers existing. In the elementary schools of 
cities and towns, as well as in the country, the 
branches of instruction are, Reading, Calligra- 
phy, Arithmetic, Bible History, Religion, Singing, 
Geography, Universal History, and particularly the 
History of Germany, aud the rudiments of Physi- 
ology. Finally, in a large portion of Germany, 
and more especially in Prussia, societies have 
been formed for the reclaiming of vagabond chil. 
dren, by their reception into certain institutions, 
in which they are subjected to a mild but efficient 
discipline, and receive instruction calculated to 
render them useful citizens. Neithersare the 
children of criminals forgotten nor left to roam 
about; but whenever a father has fallen under the 
punishment of the law, his children are taken care 
of by government, fed, decently clad and instruct- 
ed. In order to give the reader an insight of the 
instruction imparted in the elementary schools of 
Prussia, we have translated the plan of lessons, as 
pursued in the village school at Modlau, near 
Haynau, in Silesia. The original is inthe hands 
of the editor, and was prepared for the writer of 
this essay, by a lad of 12 years old,a scholar of 
the above mentioned school. 
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Earth and Ocean. 








When we speak of the German system of ele- 
mentary education, we do not mean that it is con- 
ducted according to one prescribed and adopted 
plan, from which no teacher is permitted to depart. 
The fact is, that each instructor follows that me- 
thod of instruction, with which he is most familiar; 
all that is required, is, to keep all the scholars 
continually and usefully employed. The old 
schoo] masters, having not enjoyed the advanta- 
ges of a Seminary education, follow the old me- 
thod, beginning with the letters, proceeding gra- 
dually to the syllables, and from syllables to 
words, varying, however, the exercises in a man- 
ner, Which keeps the child continually and really 
engaged, according to its progress and ability; e. 
g- under the superintendance of a monitor, the 
class finds from a number of loose alphabets the 
demanded letters, spends the given syllables, or 
composes dictated words and phrases. In some 
schools the children of one class are employed in 
writing, arithmetic, or composition, while the in- 
structor is personally engaged with those of ano- 
ther. 

There are three modes in general use, the one 
just named; the method of vowel sounds;* (Lautir 
methode) and that of Jacotot. The first two are 
synthetic, the third is analytic. The manner in 
which the exercises are conducted, according to 
the first method, will be apparent from what has 
been already stated respecting it; where the me- 
thod of vowel sounds (Lautir method) is in use, 
and that is very generally, instruction is com- 
menced by means of a sheet, fixed against the 
wall of the school-room, divided into squares, 
each of which contains a picture of some familiar 
object, easily recognizable by little children, and 
the first letter of itsname. In the upper squares 
are objects painted whose names commence with 
a simple vowel sound, then follow those who eith- 
er begin with, or contain a dipthong, finally, such 
as commence with, or contain a consonant sound, 
not in the order of the alphabet, but in the first 
place are given words commencing with the li- 
quids, 1, m, n, r, then follow those in which the 
commencing consonants bear a relation to each 
other, in form or sound; at the bottom of the sheet 
there are two divisions, the one containing all the 
vowel sounds, both simple and compound; the 
second the consonants, in the same order in which 
they occur in the upper squares. The following 
diagram will illustrate what has been stated: 


[See next column. | 





* Having called the method expressed by the German phrase 
“ Lautir methode,”’ the method of vowel sounds, we fear to be 
misunderstood, without an explanation of our meaning. We 
have given it that name, for the sake of brevity, and because 
the vowels occupy the first attention of the scholar, but aware, 
that this name is not an exact definition of the method, we say 
here; the “Lautir Methode”’ is that, by which the child is di- 
rected to the sound of the letter of the alphabet, and less to its 
name. 
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EARTH AND OCEAN. 
Tue Earth unveils a magian scroll, 
Where more than Chaldean lore is writ; 
Each valley, mount, each glen, eaci: knoll, 
By mind’s eternal star-beams lit. 
Her meanest plains with lessons grave 
Assert the immortal soul, and guide; 
Sweet truths that serve, strong truths that save, 
Are planted thick on every side. 


But thou, old Ocean,—old in might, 
No trophy keep’st of all the past; 
Oblivion threats the trembling sight, 

When gazing on thy empire vast; 
The busy care which builds the shrine, 
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The Jimplicate. 
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The pride that rears the trophied bust, 
How vain in sight of thee and thine, 
Thou foe to human deeds and dust. 
Joun 'ToMLIn. 
Jackson, Tennessee. 





THE JIMPLICATE. 
yROM THE TALES OF THE PACKOLETTS. 


NEW SERIES. 


“Now by the memory of good Queen Bess, and 
her three thousand calico frocks, tell me,” said 
my friend, Ned Daw, “where did you pick up that 
outlandish word, Jimplicate, and what can it 
mean?” 

“Jt means the Preacher of the World.” 

“The Preacher of the World! May the seven 
wise men of Greece aid me: but your definition 
is as puzzling as the word itself. What use are 
you going to make of it?” 

“T had just commenced ‘a sketch from real life,’ 
for the columns of our own beautiful Magnolia.” 

“Oh no! say you so, then I’m off, for I patron- 
ise the Magnolia, by letting everybody write for 
it that will, or rather can, though too lazy to 
write myself. I fear me, however, that its readers 
will never swallow ‘the Jimplicate,’ whatever its 
editors may do.” 

For the last twenty-five years I have been in 
the habit of meeting old Jimmy Waters, upon 
whom in my younger days, the boys fastened the 
cognomination of the “Jimplicate.” Old Jimmy 
and everybody else seems to have forgotten his 
real name, and he answers to that of Jimplicate 
more readily than to any other. He calls him- 
self the “Preacher of the World,” and really 
imagines himself a man of wisdom, as he cer- 
tainly is of experience, being now upwards of 
ninety years of age. He is a regular attendant 
in our town, at least every sale-day, and regularly 
preaches with little change or variation, his ser- 
mon upon matters and things in general. The 
old man loves his dram, and becomes garrulous, 
somewhat in proportion to the extent of his pota- 
tions. Last sale-day the Jimplicate appeared in 
town as usual, and as usual, wet his whistle at 
the grocery, the first thing. . 

“Well, Jimplicate,” said squire Buck, “how is 
the world getting along now-a-days? ‘Take ano- 
ther dram however before you begin. You area 
man of experience, and can tell us a thing or 
two.” The Jimplicate took his dram, and as- 
sumed an oratorical position, much to the delight 

of the squire and the early visitors to the grocery. 

“Well, Squire, the times are bad—bad enough. 
This is ‘a wicked and perverse world.’ It is in 
vain that I, the Preacher of the World, raise my 
voice against the innovations of the present gen- 
eration. According to the old revolutionary grant, 
the younger should learn of the older. But it is 


written ‘Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated,’ the elder shall serve the younger. ‘Young 
folks think old folks fools—but old folks know 
young ones to beso.’ Did not the people of Israel 
blow down the walls of Jerico with rams horns? 
and are not the politicians trying to blow down the 
walls of our constitution? There were Nullifiers 
and Union men among you a few years since, and 
what a row you ail made. It is written ‘thou 
shalt not speak evil of the rulers of my people,’ 
and behold you were foul mouthed on both sides. 
The Jimplicate is no demagogue, he speaks the 
truth. The world is all wrong—wrong in poli- 
tics—wrong in religion—wrong in morals. Was 
I not a soldier of Washington, one of his life- 
guards—have I not often stood sentry at the door 
of his tent, and why should I not know a thing 
or two! Ido. There is no two ways in that. If 
‘you lie down with dogs, you will rise up with 
fleas.’ The folly of fools there is no accounting 
for. Every generation is wise in its own conceit. 
Beardless boys go to college, and think them- 
selves wiser than the old revolutioner.” 

“That’s what I call wisdom, Jimplicate,” said 
squire Buck. “Wet your whistle once more old 
boy, and go ahead. We love to profit by the ex- 
perience of the old revolutioners.”’ 

“It is rather early my young friends, to qualify 
the third time,” replied the Jimplicate. “Never- 
theless, since you are so pressing, Squire, I don’t 
care if 1 do. Extravagance, my friends, is too 
much the order of the day. You send to England 
for your coat—to China for tea—to the West In- 
dies for your sugar—and to the Yankees for 
wooden clocks. Yet you complain of hard times, 
rail against the tariff, and curse the banks. You 
have cut up the goose to get the golden eggs, 
and you now complain she don’t lay any longer. 
Live at home as the Jimplicate does—keep clear 
of debt, and you may set the sheriff and consta- 
ble at defiance. I tell you the time is coming 
when the rich shall be richer, and the poor poorer; 
and they that have got nothing shall pay forty 
shillings for their poverty. ‘He that would thrive 
must rise at five,’ as poor Richard says. Don’t 
go on sucking your paws like a bear in winter, or 
you will find the fat all gone in the spring. The 
young ones are getting proud and lazy—the coun- 
try is overrun with quack lawyers—quack doc- 
tors—quack preachers—and quack politicians— 
from all such mad dogs and typhus fevers the 
Lord preserve us. I am told, for I have never 
seen them, that folks down the country ride on a 
rail, and sail on the water by the aid of what they 
call a steam engine. And this they say is mod- 
ern improvement. It is what I call a tempting of 
Providence. Washington never rode ona rail, 
and why should the Jimplicator, or his honest 
neighbors. I was steamed once by a Thompsonian, 
and I got enough of it to last me the balance of 





my life, | sweat to think of it.” 
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“Then take another dram,” said Squire Buck. 

“T will,” said the Jimplicate, and he did. “Did 
not Saul go to the witch of Endor to get her to 
raise up Samuel, and did she not do so, and tell 
him he should lose his kingdom which he did. 
Yet folks say there are no witches, and that none 
but the ‘Dutch forkers’ believe in witches. Poor 
silly fools—the Jimplicate knows better. It is 
written, ‘ye would not hear that ye might under- 
stand,’ and therefore, ‘I will mock at your calami- 
ty, and laugh when your fear cometh.’ What be- 
come of Solomon and his heathen wives, think 
yout We don’t know, and perhaps it is better to 
remain ignorant. There are false prophets among 
us, who cry ‘peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ 
They shall be like the man on the walls of Jeru- 
salem, who cried ‘woe, woe to Jerusalem,’ and at 
last woe to himself. They shall be smitten hip 
and thigh like the Amelekites. Would they de- 
prive us of our liberties, and before too, the old 
revolutioners are dead? Look at these Temper- 
ance Societies. We must not take a dram, they 
say. Oh, no! whiskey is poison before dinner, and 
peach brandy and honey ruinous in the morning. 
The Jimplicate knows better. Has’nt he tried it 
for ninety years, and never been poisoned nor 
ruined yet. “Take a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake,’ saith St. Paul. Why not a little whiskey, 
or brandy and honey, when it comes cheaper, 
tastes better, and takes the chill off more satis- 
factorily than wine. When a man quits drinking 
himself, the Jimplicate can’t trust him. If he is 
too cowardly to drink, he will be like the fox with 
his tail cut off; he will try to make us quit drink- 
ing too. ‘He that casteth his bread upon the 
waters, it shall be returned to him after so long a 
time.’ The candidate that don’t drink and treat 
is an enemy to liberty, and can’t get the Jimpli- 
cate’s vote for T'ax-Collector or the Legislature.” 

“Good as dumplings,” said candidate Muddy, 
entering the grocery as the Jimplicate ended the 
last sentence. ‘You shall have no cause to com- 
plain of me, daddy. I'll both treat and drink.” — 
Of course, Squire Buck, and the Jimplicate, and 
his auditors, partook of Muddy’s treat. “I am 
truly glad, gentlemen,” said Muddy, “to hear such 
sound doctrine as the ‘Preacher of the World’ was 
advancing. Down with all Temperance Societies, 
say I, and stand up for the liberties of the people. 
My opponent don’t treat, and of course you won’t 
vote for him.” 

“Not by a jug full,’ grunted Squire Buck.— 
“Make way there—make way I say, for the fast- 
est quarter nag that’s been on this turf since the 
year one. Here comes Billy Mullins, a candidate 
for the Legislature. Do you know him? He’s 
a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour—a 
salamander that loves fire and hates cold water. 
Give usa quart to begin with, tapster. Jimpli- 
cate, how are you? Squire Buck, give us your 
paw. Gentlemen all, yours from the garret to 








the cellar. Come up and qualify with the lion — 
of the Blue Ridge.” 

“The lion of the tribe of Judah is let loose,” 
said the Jimplicate, “and he shall smite the Re- 
chabites till Jonadab, their father, shan’t know 
them. We will be represented by men of taste. 
Not college taste, but a taste of the ‘Oh! be joy- 
ful!’ Billy Mullins, how’s all with ye?” 

“Sound as a pewter dollar, Jimplicate. My 
son Tom is turning out a horse; he already knows 
his A-B abs, and his O-B obs, and his U-B 
ubs as good as anybody. He can make an O as 
big as a pewter platter—count five without miss- 
ing five—and tell who the President is.’ 

“In course,” said Muddy, who was a candidate 
for Ordinary, “everybody knows Gen. Jackson is 
the President of the United States.” 

“In course then, Muddy, you are a jack if you 
don’t know that Calhoun turned out Jackson, and 
is now President himself,” was Billy Mullins’ re- 
joinder. 

“T don’t believe it,” retorted Muddy. “I hearn 
say Calhoun wanted to whop Jackson overboard; 
but he could’nt come it.” 

“Jimplicate,” said Mullins, “settle this dispute 
for a treat, between me and Muddy; is Jackson 
or Calhoun President?” 

“‘Oh, slow of faith and hard to believe, the 
Preacher of the World’ can decide, and you are 
both wrong.” 

“How? how so?”’ asked both Muddy and Mullins. 

“Read the constitution,” said the Jimplicate— 
“Read Gennisses, and learn how the world was 
made. The constitution will tell you, one man 
can’t be President always. Jackson and Calhoun 
both served their time out, and Martin Van Bu- 
ren is the President now.” 

“Who has lost the bet then?” asked Muddy, 
“for though I never hearn about Van Buren, I 
suppose the Jimplicate is right.” 

“T am not so sure of that,’’ said Mullins. “What 
do you say, Squire Buck?” 

“Well, it strikes me,” said the Squire, “though 
Iam not exactly certain, and I don’t like to differ 
with the Jimplicate, who is a great deal older than 
any of us—but as I was saying, it strikes me, I 
have heard Martin Van Buren is dead and Gen. 
Harrison elected in his place.” 

“What a pity ’tis the Squire drinks so hard,” 
said the Jimplicate, rather testily, who could not 
tolerate Squire Buck’s difference of opinion, even 
though so very modestly given. “’Tis not eleven 
o’clock, yet the Squire is as full as a tick. I 
should’nt wonder if he got real Indian by twelve, 
I tell you, gentlemen, Van is President, and no 
mistake.” 

“Jimplicate,” said the Squire gravely, though 
with great hesitancy of speech, “Jimplicate, I 
am sorry to say it—J ama sober man, and you— 
you are an old fool. Besides that, you are drunk 
yourself.”’ 
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“It’s a lie, Squire, I never was drunk in my 
life. As for fool—you never had sense enough to 
try a plain note of hand for fifty cents.” 

“Scandal, Jimplicate, scandal—lI’ll sue you for 
scandal. You bring my office into contempt, and 
consequently the Legislature which appointed 
me.” 

“Sue away and be—no matter what. The Jim- 
plicate don’t care that for you. A pretty Squire 
you are, and can’t tell who the President is.” 

“Gentlemen,” interrupted Billy Mullins-—“T 
move an adjournment of this quarrel] till we liquor 
all round. Who seconds that motion?” 

“T do,” responded half a dozen voices. The lion 
of the mountains called for another quart, and the 
company, including the Jimplicate and the Squire, 
seemed as eager to qualify as though it was their 
first drink. 

When the Jimplicate had drank himself into a 
good humour, he tried in vain to resume the 
thread of his discourse on matters and things in 
general; but his voice was thick and faltering, 
and the company noisy, and his efforts were all 
failures. About twelve o’clock his oldest son 
came and took him away. 

There is no doubt of Billy Mullins’ election, 
and our readers will have the opportunity to hear 
him roar next winter in Columbia, ‘Their surest 
chance to make his acquiantance and electioneer 
with him, will probably be at Macks’, or Baker & 
Truesdale’s New-Exchange. 





NIGHT. 

Come! sit within the temple of the night, 
Oh, weary heart! that would awhile forget 
The glare and turmoil of the day-dawn bright, 
Where every joy was link’d with some regret; 
Come! while the drowsy world is wrapt in sleep, 
And yield thyself to thoughts, unsullied, calm and 

deep. 


’Tis fearfully serene! Yon starry sky, 

In its chill radiance, seems to me too near; 

And each bright constellation wandering by, 
Wakens within emotions wild and drear; 
Surely those stranger hosts can tender me, 

No soft and answering note of kindly sympathy. 


Yet gaze awhile: ’twill comfort thee, oh friend! 
F’en more than sleep, the balmiest and the best! 
For night’s still solitude must ever tend 

To cool the burning fever of unrest; 

Ana to the spirit’s most convulsive throes, 

’T will surely yield, at length, mysterious repose. 


Have friends deceived thee? Has thy heart been 
stung, 

E’en unto torture, where it placed its trust; 

Until suspicion, as it closer clung, 

Form’d round thy fervent love an icy crust; 

And hast thou wept in secret bitter tears, 

O’er the lost confidence of bright and gone-by years? 








Ah! even then, this silence can restore 

Peace, to the jarring of thy spirit’s lyre, 

And call from its Eolian strings once more, 

Celestial cadences, that never tire ; 

Day’s richest music boasts not such sweet sounds, 

As those that float along the midnight’s haunted 
bounds. 


Or hast thou, in that passionless despair, 

More blighting to the soul than grief’s excess, 

Hung o’er the relics of some loved one fair, 

Who made thy lot, a lot of blessedness ; 

Till, when the coffin-lid broke earth’s last tie, 

It seem’d, ah! mourner, nought were left thee but to 
die ? 


Listen! then, listen! on some night like this, 

To the soft breezes, as they gently play; 

Gaze on yon bright stars, till in dreamy bliss, 
Thy spirit floats to regions far away; 

Whence, life’s dark ills seem but a little blot, 
Amid the vast expanse of heaven’s unclouded lot. 


Oh! Night, the soother!—Night! the kindly one! 

Where should the sick heart turn, if not to thee? 

Who minglest in thy lulling potion, none 

Of the vain mockeries of day’s senseless glee ; 

Ah! holy Night! thou hast a charmed cup,— 

A spell, that will not fail to bear the crush’d soul up. 

Mary E. Lee. 

Charleston, S. C. 





MISANTHROPY IN AUTHORS. 


A misanthropical spirit can, perhaps, be found 
in its full extent and malignity, only in vicious 
and depraved minds; in hearts that feel no inspi- 
ring admiration of the beauties of nature or art, 
and have little communion with the common sym- 
pathies of weak and dependent humanity; in men 
who take pride in standing alone, unsupported and 
independent in life. There have been men, whose 
naturally harsh and cynical dispositions have dri- 
ven them, without any other apparent cause, to 
curse the whole human race. But examples of 
such terrific depravity, for the credit of human na- 
ture, and the honor of its Author, occur, it is to be 
hoped, only occasionally, and at long intervals. 

We have now, however, to do with a class of 
men, possessed of an acute and over-wrought 
sensibility, who, from the biases received from 
early education from youthful companions,— 
from favorite authors,—from peculiar intellectual 
habits,—and especially from the cruel disappoint- 
ment of long-cherished hopes, have, at last, arrived 
at a degree of sceptical misanthropy, that casts 
over the objects of their distorted intellectual vi- 
sion, a dark and sombre coloring. Men possessed 
most remarkably of this spirit of misanthropy, are 
generally of a warm temperament,——in disposition 
impetuous,—in character unequal and variable; 
such as have, at some period of their lives, been 
capable of tender, strong, and perhaps disinterest- 
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The 
glowing imagination of such men, has thrown 
around the objects of their first fond and confiding 
attachment, all the charms of beauty, of virtue, of 


ed friendship; of ardent and romantic love. 


purity and excellence. ‘To them, art and deceit 
were once unknown and unsuspected; and they 
have applied with youthful enthusiasm, the poeti- 
cal attributes of the beau ideal to the frail and 
erring, or perhaps the vicious and depraved, of a 
corrupt and miserable world. Whether they have 
chosen the uncertain pursuit of literary fame, or 
mingled in the ambitious contentions of politics, 
or long waited for tardy preferment at the feet of 
the great, following with implicit confidence the 
delusions of their own imagination, which, like an 
ignis fatuus, still beckons them onward; fascin- 
ates and overpowers their judgment, and holds in 
absolute control all the faculties of their minds, 
they pass through difficulty and danger in pursuit 
of their object, and stop not, till it is too late to re- 
treat. They proceed in their dangerous career, 
till they have seen the illusive creations of hope 
vanish before them, like the airy phantoms of a 
dream; and in their stead have embraced doubt 
and agony, and real or fancied ruin. It is not 
meant, that an absolute hatred of all mankind is 
ever found in the breast of an author,—of one, 
who is by his very profession, dependent for fame, 
and perhaps for subsistence, on the favorable opin- 
ion of that public, whom he would thus execraic 
and despise. The emotions of nature will some- 
times break through the sternest affectation of a 
reckless misanthropy, and the wildest ravings of 
hateful and deadly passion. But there is often 
found a deep disgust at human character and in- 
stitutions, not unfrequently combined with the 
sarcastic spirit of a gloomy scepticism, that forms 
the terrific conceptions of its disturbed and fever- 
ish and melancholy fancy, into the most repulsive 
and appalling figures. It sometimes delights in 
portraying the characters rather of demons, than 
of men,—of beings with a “single virtue and a 
thousand crimes,”—and sometimes lifts its blas- 
phemous tongue against all that is left us of hope 
and comfort, in a life that, without it, would but 
too often sink into the apathy of despondency, or 
be driven to the madness of despair—against re- 
ligion itself. 

Though examples of this kind are by no means 
so numerous as formerly, yet we need not look far 
back to discover them. Such a spirit has long 
been too prevalent in popular literature, and too 
deeply infused into it. It has made fearful ravages 
in the literature of France,—it stalks forth in ter- 
rific grandeur in the Faustus of Goethe, and the 
Robbers of Schiller. 

It is truly deplorable, that any who were able 
to attune their lyres with attractive melody to li- 
berty and love,—to the beautiful and sublime in 
scenery, and to all that is noble and holy in man, 
should not be free from an unhallowed misanthro- 

VOL. II, 


py. It sometimes breaks forth, in strains that 
wake, indeed, the hidden soul of harmony, but 
that draw tears from the philanthropist and the 
Christian, over the errors of those, who can paint 
virtue and purity in such brilliant and engaging 
colors. It is, indeed, deplorable, that a false sense 
of independence should have led some exquisite 
poets to throw doubts on the soul’s immortality, 
and to spurn at those consoling anticipations of a 
happy futurity, with which, it is much to be doubt- 
ed, whether even they can find much of perma- 
nent satisfaction ina changing and troubled exis- 
tence. ‘T'o other men, when thus deprived of the 
firmness of faith and the support of hope, this 
world presents but a chaos of tumultuous and 
contending passions, and the next, a dark and 
dreary uncertainty, into which the boldest would 
tremble to enter. 

T'wo authors, indeed, who have acquired great 
and deserved celebrity for their glowing and vivid 
delineations of the simplicity of rural life and na- 
tural scenery, have discovered, as well in the ro- 
mantic adventures of their unsettled and chan- 
ging hues, as in their fascinating works, an internal 
tempest,—a deep fermentation of warring pas- 
sions,—and a disgust at civil life and social enjoy- 
ments, which drove them from the haunts of men, 
to seek tranquillity and peace in the retirement of 
the savage wilderness,—in scenes of solitude, 
which serve only to redouble the misery of the 
human heart, by turning its energies back on it- 
self, but which did not induce them to forego the 
consolations and throw off the salutary restraints 
of revelation. [ allude to St. Pierre and Chateau- 
briand, who are characterized rather by a fastidi- 
ousness, that shrinks with horror from the touch 
of vice, and asensibility too tremblingly alive to 
censure, neglect, and every species of mental pain, 
than by an angry misanthropy. 

But the inconsistent and unaccountable exam- 
ple afforded by that “self-torturing sophist,” Rous- 
seau, will not admit of the same palliation. He 
knew how to wring from misery overwhelming 
eloquence, to make madness beautiful,—to throw 
over wrong actions and erring thoughts a glow of 
words, that dazzle, astonish and mislead,—that of- 
ten thrill through the very heart. His works bear 
no less the impress of a lively imagination, and of 
scarcely equalled powers of description, than of a 
feverish sensibility, and a disposition to brood over 
every instance of debasement and crime, till he 
had convinced himself, there was nothing real in 
human virtue,—nothing good in human actions,— 
and nothing but injustice and wickedness and dis- 
order in the universe. Capricious and inconstant 
in his attachments,—independent, and yet feeling 
exquisitely the want of unrestrained communion 
with congenial minds,—his character a fantastic 
compound of incongruities,—inconsistent in his 
principles, as in his life,—he scrupled not to at- 





tack, at one time, what at another he would seem 
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to defend and extol—the civil and religious insti- 
tutions of his age. 

There is another and a not less deplorable ex- 
ample of intellectual powers, well applied, indeed, 
as it regards literary merit, laying open the most 
secret recesses of the human heart, and copying 
external nature with unrivalled beauty and force, 
spreading over it such a charm, as almost makes 
us believe this lower world a paradise of beauty 
and glory. But in whatever relates to religion 
and morals and human character, and in much 
that relates to literature, he displays the agita- 
tions, the moody depression, the inquietude, and 
often the malignity of a dark and perturbed mind, 
brooding over its own imaginary sorrows and 
wrongs, till it has worked itself up into a rage 
against every thing human,—to a forced distrust 
in religion and providence,—or hardened itself in 
unavailing despair. Such an example is found in 
that great poet, who at last left the field of literary 
ambition for that of martial glory, and nobly offer- 
ed his life a sacrifice on the altar of Grecian libez- 
ty. Would to Heaven, that the greatest and most 
astonishing mental endowments, and the most 
generous enthusiasm, were not but too often allied 
to something vicious or dangerous in the charac- 
ter of their possessors, which forbids us to love 
what we cannot but admire, and makes it danger- 
ous to admire what it would be madness to imi- 
tate! Let those, who are now commencing the 
perilous voyage of life, their hearts beating with 
rapture at the prospect before them, and their 
sails swelled by the inspiring breath of conscious 
genius and undoubting hope, tremble lest they 
founder on the rocks of a sceptical misanthropy. 
Let them avoid the deadly vuiiex, which would 
swallow up together the calm enjoyments of this 
life, and the glorious anticipations of a happy futu- 
rity. 

BERKLEY. 





LITERARY FAILURES. 


To trace the errors of genius, its failures and 
misfortunes, is a task always ungrateful, and 
sometimes invidious. The investigation is atten- 
ded by circumstances peculiar to its subject,—for 
the more clearly we are enabled to arrive at the 
causes of defeat in such cases, the more painful 
becomes the contemplation of the result they con- 
spired in producing. ‘The man of business, by the 
dishonesty of a partner, or his own inordinate thirst 
of gain, incurs a temporary bankruptcy,—but, re- 
taining his credit, he is enabled to retrieve his af- 
fairs; or, if finally involved, he retires upon a mo- 
derate but competent residuum for the rest of his 
days;—and the man of pleasure is usually content 
to see the objects he once pursued, fade and wi- 
ther from before him, when time or premature 





decay has unnerved him in the race which younger 
and more ardent competitors for the prize, are 
prepared to run in their turn, and in their turn, 
perhaps, to lose. But, in the case of the man of 
letters, there is little, if any thing, that is inter- 
mediate between success and failure,—between 
that well-earned contemporary celebrity, which is 
the usual passport to posthumous renown, and 
that partial and uncertain reputation, which, like 
the feeble flickerings of an exhausted lamp, alter- 
nately swells and subsides,—to go down and out, 
at last, —leaving its possessor with the faint sem- 
blance, only, the shadow of a name! In turning 
over the literary annals of almost every country, 
the curious reader will seldom fail to find a casual 
and solitary leaf commemorative of these abortions 
of the mind, which, though regarded by the ma- 
jority of mankind with contempt, or pity, furnish 
to the lover of letters reflections not altogether 
uninteresting, nor without a salutary tendency. 
An illustration, upon this subject, might perhaps 
be drawn from a source not wholly foreign, nor 
unallied to the considerations suggested by the 
fate of those literary aspirants who have arisen, 
and still continue to arise, in almost every coun- 
try; andthe picture of a high-born beauty,—the 
presiding divinity of a court or coterie,—looking 
down, from the height which she commands, with 
an air of haughty and supercilious disdain, upon 
some humble and frail sister-mortal,—doomed to 
the obscurity and privations which her errors or 
ill-fortunes have entailed upon her; yet retaining, 
in the midst of a fallen and despised lot, the traces 
and remnants of a nature not all debased,—ob- 
scured, not quenched,—might furnish no equivocal 
nor “counterfeit presentment” of two or more li- 
terary brothers, equally ardent and emulous in 
the Olympic race for fame,—the one, the destined 
Chorebus of his day, outstripping his less fortunate 
competitors; and ultimately winning and wearing 
the laurel-crown that awaits him at the goal,— 
whilst they are left to struggle in the dust, perhaps 
the disgrace, of disappointment and defeat! Their 
emulation was not less strong,—and the hope that 
warmed and kept alive that emulation, was not 
less high,—the one has given place to the gnaw- 
ings of ceaseless regret; and the other has subsi- 
ded into a conviction of its own futility! To these, 
and such as these, the beautiful lines of the poet 
are no fiction: 
“For gayer insects, flutt’ring by, 
Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die ; 


And ev’ry wo a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.”’ 
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“It is of the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well as men; and 
sometimes, (if necessary) dving sharpest justice on them as malefactors.’’— 
Milton. 


RUFFINS’ PUBLICATIONS.* 


Tue essay on calcareous manures by Mr. Edmund 
Ruffin, has already given to that gentleman an envia- 
ble reputation. By this production, and the excel- 
lent farmers’ periodical, which he so long and so 
ably conducted, he is known everywhere as the prin- 
cipal teacher and chief guide to the Southern agri- 
culturist; and it was, with a very general sentiment 
of approbation, that his appointment was hailed as 
the Explorer, under the recent act of the legislature 
of South-Carolina, into the physical treasures and 
resources of that State; satisfied as we all are, that 
he brings to his task a mind better prepared by study 
and inquiry, as well as inclination, to carry out the 
objects designed by the appropriation. The essay on 
calcareous manures, to which we have already allu- 
ded, has been long before the public, and is too well 
known not to render idle any attempts of ours to 
bring it into higher appreciation. 

The collection entitled the “Westover Manu- 
scripts,” has been less fortunate. Of this volume, 
Mr. Ruffin has been the editor only. It is a thin 
octavo of 150 pages, closely printed, containing three 
distinct narratives. The first, entitled ““The History 
of the Dividing Line betwixt Virginia and North- 
Carolina,” describes, in a style equally piquant and 
unpretending, the daily progress of the survey, chiefly 
through an unknown wilderness—the Indians with 
whom they met—the game they found—how they 
toiled, how they slept—what were their hopes and 
fears, their forest enjoyments, its disasters and an- 
noyances. The second of these tracts is called “A 
Journey to the Land of Eden, A. D. 1733,” and is not 
to be mistaken, in consequence of its title, for a work 
of imaginative character. Itis nothing more than a 
narrative of a similar journey with the former, to 
the writer’s estate on the River Dan. ‘The Pro- 
gress to the Mines in 1732” is the account of ano- 
ther tour of exploration, and concludes the volume. 
Of these several narratives, we have only found lei- 
sure to read the first. ‘They are all from the pen of 
Col. William Byrd of Westover, of James River, 
Virginia. Of this gentleman, the editor tells us that 
he “was a true and worthy inheritor of the opinions 
and feelings of the old cavaliers of Virginia.” The 
inscription taken from his monument informs us that 
he was born March 28, 1674, and died Aug. 26, 1744; 
that he was born to one of the amplest fortunes in 
the country, educated in England, was “introduced 
to the acquaintance of many of the first persons of 


* Ruffin on Calcareous Manures. 

Westover Manuscripts.—Supplement to the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, containing the Westover manuscripts. Petersburg: Ed- 
mund and Julian C. Ruffin. —1942. 











the age,” and particularly “contracted a most inti- 
mate and bosom friendship with the learned and 
illustrious Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery; he “was 
called to the bar in the middle temple, studied for 
some time in the low countries, visited the court of 
France, and was chosen fellow of the Royal Society.” 
“Thus,” the inscription proceeds, “eminently fitted 
for the service and ornament of his country,” he was 
made receiver-general of the revenue in Virginia; 
was “thrice appointed public agent” to England, 
“thirty-seven years member of the council of the 
colony, he atlast became its president.” Such were 
his public distinctions. In private life he was the 
“well bred gentleman and polite companion,” the 
splendid economist and prudent father of a family ;” 
“the constant enemy of all exorbitant power and 
hearty friend to the liberties of hiscountry.” Of the 
taste and elegance of his mind, we are assured from 
the perusal of his History of the Dividing Line be- 
tween Virginia and North-Carolina. Of this line 
and the difficulties which attended its true location, 
not to speak of the dissentions of the two colonies 
on the subject, the following brief quotation will 
sufficiently inform ail readers: 

“This last grant describes the bounds between 
Virginia and Carolina in these words: ‘To run from 
the north end of Coratuck inlet, due west to Weya- 
noke creek, lyin# within or about the degree of thirty- 
six and thirty minutes of northern latitude, and from 
thence west, in a direct line, as far as the South sea.’ 
Without question, this boundary was well known at 
the time the charter was granted, but in a long course 
of years Weyanoke creek lost its name, so that it 
became a controversy where it lay. Some ancient 
persons in Virginia aflirmed it was the same with 
Wicocon, and others again in Carolina were as posi- 
tive it was Nottoway river. 

“In the mean time, the people on the frontiers en- 
tered for land, and took out patents by guess, either 
from the king or the lords proprietors. But the 
crown was like to be the loser by this uncertainty, 
because the terms both of taking up and seating land 
were much easier in Carolina. The yearly taxes to 
the public were likewise there less burthensome, 
which laid Virginia under a plain disadvantage. 

“This consideration put that government upon en- 
tering into measures with North-Carolina, to termi- 
nate the dispute, and settle a certain boundary 
between the two colonies. All the difficulty was, to 
find out which was truly Weyanoke creek. The 
difference was too considerable to be given up by 
either side, there being a territory of fifteen miles 
betwixt the two streams in controversy.” 

Col. Byrd is appointed, with two other gentlemen, 
on the part of Virginia, in conjunction with other 
gentlemen representing North-Carolina, to form a 
commission for finding this line, and ascertaining 
the true limits, where they join, of the two colonies; 
and after a succinct and well adjusted statement of 
the discoveries and settlements of Great-Britain, in 
that immense territory of which these colonies made 
a part, the object of which is to present a proper 
chain of title from the first, the writer proceeds to 
shew, day by day, the progress of the party. The 
style of the narrator is very simple, but very happy. 
His mind is not only clearand manly, but it is lively 
and ingenious. He is no dry relator of his experi- 
ence—gives us no tedious details—appreciates at a 
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glance, and with the true traveller’s instinct the 
things and topics of interest, and passes, with light 
and easy pen, over those which, however necessary 
to the narrative, are yet so likely, in ordinary hands, 
to fatigue, and not inform, the reader. A frank, di- 
rect business tone, mingled happily with a playful 
temper, improves and freshens every page of this 
diary—for it is nothing more; and without aiming 
at effect, or indulging in sentimentality, the writer 
yet contrives to invest his unimposing subject with a 
charm that beguiles the reader onward with a confi- 
dence in his companion which increases at every | 
step. Such is the general character of this narra- 
tive, from which we shall make a few extracts, but 
of which we need say nothing further. Here is an 
account of the Nottoway Indians. The truth of the 
picture will be felt by all who know the general 
characteristics of the savage: 


“The next day being Sunday, we ordered notice to 
be sent to all the neighbourhood that there would be 
a sermon at this place, and an opportunity of chris- 
tening their oe ay But the likelihood of rain 
got the better of their devotion, and what, perhaps, 
might still be a stronger motive of their curiosity. 
In the morning we despatched a runner to the Not- 
toway town, to let the Indians know we intended 
them a visit that evening, and our honest landlord 
was so kind as to be our pilot thither, being about 
four miles from his house. Accordjngly in the atf- 
ternoon we marched in good order to the town, 
where the female scouts, stationed on an eminence 
for that purpose, had no sooner spied us, but they 
gave notice of our approach to their fellow-citizens 
by continual whoops and cries, which could not pos- 
sibly have been more dismal at the sight of their 
most implacable enemies. This signal assembled 
all their great men, who received us in a body, and 
conducted us into the fort. This fort was a square 
piece of ground, inclosed with substantial puncheons, 
or strong palisades, about ten feet high, and leaning 
a little outwards, to make a scalade more difficult. 
Each side of the square might be about a hundred 
yards long, with loop-holes at proper distances, 
through which they may fire upon the enemy. With- 
in this inclosure we found bark cabins sufficient to 
lodge all their people, in case they should be obliged 
to retire thither. These cabins are no other but 
close arbours made of saplings, arched at the top, 
and covered so well with bark as to be proof against 
all weather. The fire is made in the middle, accor- 
ding to the Hibernian fashion, the smoke whereof 
finds no other vent but at the door, and so keeps the 
whole family warm, at the expense both of their eyes 
and complexion. The Indians have no standing 
furniture in their cabins but hurdles to repose their 
persons upon, which they cover with mats and deer- 
skins. We were conducted to the best apartments 
in the fort, which just before had been made ready 
for our reception, and adorned with new mats, that 
were very sweet and clean. The young men had 

ainted themselves in a hideous manner, not so much 

or ornament as terror. In that frightful equipage 
they entertained us with sundry war dances, wherein 
they endeavoured to look as formidable as possible. 
The instrument they danced to was an Indian drum, 
that is, a large gourd with a skin braced tight over 
the mouth of it. The dancers ali sang to the music, 
keeping exact time with their feet, while their heads 
and arms were screwed into a thousand menacing 
postures. Upon this occasion the ladies had arrayed 
themselves in all their finery. They were wrapped 


peared in several parts, like the Lacedemonian 
damsels of old. Their hair was braided with white 
and blue peak, and hung gracefully in a large roll 
upon their shoulders. 


“This peak consists of small cylinders cut out of 
a conch shell, drilled through and strung like beads. 
It serves them both for money and jewels, the blue 
being of much greater value than the white, for the 
same reason that Ethiopian mistresses in France 
are dearer than French, because they are more 
scarce. ‘The women wear necklaces and bracelets 
of these precious materials, when they have a mind 
to appear lovely. Though their complexions be a 
little sad-coloured, yet their shapes are very strait 
and well proportioned. Their faces are seldom 
handsome, yet they have an air of innocence and 
bashfulness, that with a little less dirt would not fail 
to make them desirable. Such charms might have 
had their full effect upon men who had been so long 
deprived of female conversation, but that the whole 
winter’s soil was so crusted on the skins of those 
dark angels, that it required a very strong appetite 
to approach them: The bear’s oil, with which they 
anoint their persons all over, makes their skins soft, 
and at the same time protects them from every spe- 
cies of vermin that use to be troublesome to other 
uncleanly people. 


“The little work that is done among the Indians 
is done by the poor women, while the men are quite 
idle, or at most employed only in the gentlemanly 
diversions of hunting and fishing. In this, as well as 
in their wars, they use nothing but fire-arms, which 
they purchase of the English for skins. Bows and 
arrows are grown into disuse, except only amongst 
their boys. Nor is it ill policy, but on the contrary 
very prudent, thus to furnish the Indians with fire- 
arms, because it makes them depend entirely upon 
the English, not only for their trade, but even for 
their subsistence. Besides, they were really able to 
do more mischief, while they made use of arrows, 
of which they would let silently fly several in a 
minute with wonderful dexterity, whereas now they 
hardly ever discharge their fire-locks more than once, 
which they insidiously do from behind a tree, and 
then retire as nimbly as the Dutch horse used to do 
now and then formerly in Flanders. We put the 
Indians to no expense, but only of a little corn for 
our horses, for which in gratitude we cheered their 
hearts with what rum we had left, which they love 
better than they do their wives and children. Though 
these Indians dwell among the English, and see in 
what plenty a little industry enables them to live, 
yet they choose to continue in their stupid idleness, 
and to suffer all the inconveniences of dirt, cold and 
want, rather than to disturb their heads with care, 
or defile their hands with labour. 


“The whole number of people belonging to the 
Nottoway town, if you include women and children, 
amount to abouttwo hundred. These are the only 
Indians of any consequence now remaining within 
the limits of Virginia. ‘The rest are either removed, 
or dwindled to a very inconsiderable number, either 
by destroying one another, or else by the small-pox 
and other diseases. ‘Though nothing has been so fa- 
tal to them as their ungovernable passion for rum, 
with which, Iam sorry to say it, they have been but 
too liberally supplied by the English that live near 
them. And here I must lament the bad success Mr. 
Boyle’s charity has hitherto had towards converting 
any of these poor heathens to Christianity. Many 
children of our neighbouring Indians have been 
brought up in the coilege of William and Mary.— 
They have been taught to read and write, and have 
been carefully instructed in the principles of Chris- 





in their red and blue match coats, thrown so negli- 
gently about them, that their maghogany skins ap- 





tian religion, till they came to be men. Yet after 
they returned home, instead of civilizing and con- 
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verting the rest, they have immediately relapsed in- 
to infidelity and barbarism themselves. 

“And some of them too have made the worst use 
of the knowledge they acquired among the English, 
by employing it against their benefactors. Besides, 
as they unhappily forget all the good they learn, and 
remember the ill, they are apt to be more vicious and 
disorderly than the rest of their countrymen. | ought 
not to quit this subject without doing justice to the 
great prudence of Colonel Spotswood in this affair. 
That gentleman was lieutenant governor of Virginia 
when Carolina was engaged in a bloody war with 
the Indians. At that critical time it was thought 
expedient to keep a watchful eye upon our tributary 
savages, who we knéw had nothing to keep them to 
their duty but their fears. Then it was that he de- 
manded of each nation a competent number of their 
great men’s children to be sent to the college, where 
they served as so many hostages for the good beha- 
viour of the rest, and at the same time were them- 
selves principled in the Christian religion. He also 
placed a school master among the Saponi Indians, 
at the salary of fifty pounds per annum, to instruct 
their children. ‘The person that undertook that 
charitable work was Mr. Charles Griffin, a man of 
a good family, who, by the innocence of his life, and 
the sweetness of his temper, was perfectly well 
qualified for that pious undertaking. Besides, he 
had so much the secret of mixing pleasure with in- 
struction, that he had not a scholar who did not love 
him affectionately. Such talents must needs have 
been blest with a proportionable success, had he not 
been unluckily removed to the college, by which he 
left the good work he had begun unfinished. In short, 
all the pains he had taken among the infidels had no 
other effect but to make them something cleanlier 
than other Indians are. The care Colonel Spots- 
wood took to tincture the Indian children with Chris- 
tianity, produced the following epigram, which was 
not published during his administration, for fear it 
might have then looked like flattery. 

Long has the furious priest assayed in vain, 
With sword and faggot, infidels to gain, 

But now the milder soldier wisely tries 

By gentler methods to unveil their eyes, 
Wonders apart, he knew ’twere vain t’engage 
The fix’d preventions of misguided age. 
With fairer hopes he forms the Indian youth 
To early manners, probity and truth. 

The lion’s whe!p thus, on the Lybian shore, ? 
Is tamed and gentled by the artful Moor, > 
Not the grim sire, inured to blood before. 

“T am sorry I cannot give a better account of the 
state of the poor Indians with respect to Christiani- 
ty, although a great deal of pains has been and still 
continues to be taken with them. For my part, I 
must be of opinion, as I hinted before, that there is 
but one way of converting these poor infidels, and 
reclaiming them from barbarity, and that is charita- 
bly to intermarry with them, according to the modern 

olicy of the most Christian king in Canada and 

ouisiana. Had the English done this at the first 
settlement of the colony, the infidelity of the Indians 
had been worn out at this day, with their dark com- 
plexions, and the country had swarmed with people 
more than it does with insects. It was certainly an 
unreasonable nicety, that prevented their entering 
into so good-natured an alliance. All nations of 
men have the same natural dignity, and we all know 
that very bright talents may be lodged under a very 
dark skin. The principal difference between one 
people and another proceeds only from the different 
opportunities of improvement. The Indians by no 
means want understanding, and are in their figure 
tall and well-proportioned. Even their copper-colour- 
ed complexion would admit of blanching, if not in 
the first, at the farthest in the second generation. I 
may safely venture to say, the Indian women would 
have made altogether as honest wives for the first 














planters, as the damsels they used to purchase from 
aboard the ships. It is strange, therefore, that any 
good Christian should have refused a wholesome, 
straight bed-fellow, when he might have had so fair 
a portion with her, as the merit of saving her soul. 

“We rested on our clean mats very comfortably, 
though alone, and the next morning went to the toilet 
of some of the Indian ladies, where, what with the 
charms of their persons and the smoke of their 
apartments, we were almost blinded. They offered 
to give us silk-grass baskets of their own making, 
which we modestly refused, knowing that an Indian 
present, like that of a nun, is a liberality put out to 
interest, and a bribe placed to the greatest advantage. 
Our chaplain observed with concern, that the ruffles 
of some of our fellow travellers were a little dis- 
coloured with pochoon, wherewith the good man 
had been told those ladies used to improve their in- 
visible charms.” 


This extract is so long that we are compelled to 
exclude others of similar interest. Of the bear, we 
have the following interesting description : 


“We were so cruelly entangled with bushes and 
grape-vines all day, that we could advance the line 
no farther than five miles and twenty-eight poles.— 
The vines grow very thick in these woods, twining 
lovingly round the trees almost every where, espe- 
cially to the saplings. This makes it evident how 
natural both the soil and climate of this country are 
to vines, though I believe most to our own vines.— 
The grapes we commonly met with were black, 
though there be two or three kinds of white grapes 
that grow wild. The black are very sweet, but 
small, because the strength of the vine spends itself 
in wood; though without question a proper culture 
would make the same grapes both larger and sweet- 
er. But, with all these disadvantages, I have drunk 
tolerable good wine pressed from them, though made 
without skill. There is then good reason to believe 
it might admit of great improvement, if rightl 
managed. Our Indian killed a bear, two years old, 
that was feasting on these grapes. He was very 
fat, as they generally are in-that season of the year. 
In the fall, the flesh of this animal has a high relish, 
different from that of other creatures, though inclin- 
ing nearest to that of pork, or rather of wild boar.— 
A true woodsman prefers this sort of meat to that 
of the fattest venison, not only for the hawt gout, but 
also because the fat of it is well tasted, and never 
rises in the stomach. Another proof of the good- 
ness of this meat is, that itis less apt to corrupt 
than any other with which we are acquainted. As 
agreeable as such rich diet was to the men, yet we 
who were not accustomed to it, tasted it at first with 
some sort of squeamishness, that animal being of 
the dog kind; though a little use soon reconciled us 
to this American venison. And that its being of the 
dog kind might give us the less disgust, we had the 
example of that ancient and polite people, the Chi- 
nese, who reckon dog’s flesh too good for any under 
the quality of a mandarin. ‘This beast isin truth a 
very clean feeder, living, while the season lasts, up- 
on acorns, chestnuts and chinquapins, wild honey 
and wild grapes. They are naturally not carnivo- 
rous, unless hunger constrain them to it, after the 
mast is all gone, and the product of the woods quite 
exhausted. They are not provident enough to lay 
up any hoard, like the squirrels, nor can they, after 
all, live very long upon licking their paws, as Sir 
John Mandevil and some other travellers tell us, 
but are forced in the winter months to quit the moun- 
tains, and visit the inhabitants. Their errand is 
then to surprise a poor hog ata pinch to keep them 
from starving. And to show that they are not flesh- 
eaters by trade, they devour their prey very awk- 
wardly. They do not kill it right out, and feast up- 
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on its blood and entrails, like other ravenous beasts, 
but having, after a fair pursuit, seized it with their 
paws, they begin first upon the rump, and so devour 
one collop after another, till they come to the vitals, 
the poor animal crying all the while, for several min- 
utes together. However, in so doing, Bruin acts a 
little imprudently, because the dismal outcry of the 
hog alarms the neighbourhood, and it is odds but he 
pays the forfeit with his life, before he can secure 

is retreat. But bears soon grow weary of this un- 
natural diet, and about January, when there is noth- 
ing to be gotten in the woods, they retire into some 
cave or hollow tree, where they sleep away two or 
three months very comfortably. But then they quit 
their holes in March, when the fish begin to run up 
the rivers, on which they are forced to keep Lent, 
till some fruit or berry comes in season. But bears 
are fondest of chestnuts, which grow plentifully a- 
mong the mountains, upon very large trees, where the 
soil re to be rich. We were curious to know 
how it happened that many of the outward branches 
of those trees came to be broken off in that solitary 
place, and were informed that the bears are so dis- 
creet as not to trust their unwieldy bodies on the 
smaller limbs of the tree, that would not bear their 
weight ; but after venturing as far as is safe, which 
they can judge to an inch, they bite off the end of 
the branch, which falling down, they are content to 
finish their repast upun the ground. In the same 
cautious manner they secure the acorns that grow 
on the weaker limbs of the oak. And it must be 
allowed that, in these instances, a bear carries in- 
stinct a great way, and acts more reasonably than 
many of his betters, who indiscreetly venture upon 
frail projects that will not bear them.” 


Here is a very readable account of the Indian’s 
belief—his moral law for the present and his faith 
in the future life. 


“In the evening we examined our friend Bearskin, 
concerning the religion of his country, and he ex- 
lained it to us, without any of that reserve to which 
is nation is subject. He told us he believed that 
there was one supreme God, who had several sub- 
altern deities under him. And that his master God 
made the world a long time ago. That he told the 
sun, the moon, and stars, their business in the be- 
ginning, which they, with good looking after, have 
faithfully performed ever since. That the same 
Power that made all things at first has taken 
care to keep them in the same method and mo- 
tion ever since. He believed that God had formed 
many worlds before he formed this, but that those 
worlds either grew old and ruinous, or were destroy- 
ed for the dishonesty of the inhabitants. That God 
is very just and very good—ever well pleased with 
those men who possess those god-like qualities.— 
That he takes good people into his safe protection, 
makes them very rich, lills their bellies plentifully, 
preserves them from sickness, and from being sur- 
prised or overcome by their enemies. But all such 
as tell lies, and cheat those they have dealings with, 
he never fails to punish with sickness, poverty and 
hunger, and, after all that, suffers them to be knock- 
ed on the head and scalped by those that fight against 
them. He believed that after death both good and 
bad people are conducted by a strong guard into a 
great road, in which departed souls travel together 
for some time, till at a certain distance this road 
forks into two paths, the one extremely level, and 
the other stony and mountainous. Here the good 
are parted from the bad by a flash of lightning, the 
first being hurried away to the right, the other to the 
left. The right hand road leads to a charming warm 
country, where the spring is everlasting, and every 
month is May; and as the yearis always in its youth, 
so are the people, and particularly the women are 
bright as stars, and never scold. That in this happy 








climate there are deer, turkeys, elks, and buffaloes 
innumerable, perpetually fat and gentle, while the 
trees are loaded with delicious fruit quite through- 
out the four seasons. That the soil brings forth corn 
spontaneously, without the curse of labour, and so 
very wholesome, that none who have the happiness 
to eat of it are ever sick, grow old, ordie. Near the 
entrance into this blessed land sits a venerable old 
man on a mat richly woven, who examines strictly 
all that are brought before him, and if they have be- 
haved well, the guards are ordered to open the crys- 
tal gate, and let them enter into the land of delight. 
The left hand path is very rugged and uneven, lead- 
ing toa dark and barren country, where it is always 
winter. The ground is the whole year round cov- 
ered with snow, and nothing is to be seen upon the 
trees but icicles. Ail the people are hungry, yet 
have not a morsel of any thing to eat, except a bitter 
kind of potato, that gi : 

fills their whole body with loathsome ulcers, that 
Sidtedageerd are insupportably painful. Here all the 
women are old and ugly, having claws like a pan- 
ther, with which they fly upon the men that slight 
their passion. Loxnitseemsthese-haggardold-furtes 


ate inelerahit-fenc—and-expect-e-vast-deatof cher- 
ishiwg, They talk much, and exceedingly shrill, 
giving exquisite pain to the drum of the ear, which 
in that place of torment is so tender, that every sharp 
note wounds it to the quick. At the end of this path 
sits a dreadful old woman ona monstrous toad- 
stool, whose head is covered with rattle-snakes in- 
stead of tresses, with glaring white eyes, that strike 
a terror unspeakable into all that behold her. This 
hag pronounces sentence of woe upon all the miser- 
able wretches that hold up their hands at her tribu- 
nal. After this they are delivered over to huge tur- 
key-buzzards, like harpies, that fly away with them 
to the place above mentioned. Here, after they 
have been tormented a certain number of years, ac- 
cording to their several degrees of guilt, they are 
again driven back into this world, to try if they will 
mend their manners, and merit a place the next time 
in the regions of bliss. This was the substance of 
Bearskin’s religion, and was as much to the purpose 
as could be expected from a mere state of nature, 
without one glimpse of revelation or philosophy.— 
It contained, however, the three great articles of 
natural religion: the belief of a God; the moral 
distinction betwixt good and evil; and the expecta- 
tion of rewards and punishments in another world. 
Indeed, the Indian notion of a future happiness is a 


‘little gross and sensual, like Mahomet’s paradise.— 


But how can it be otherwise, in a people that are 
contented with Nature as they find her, and have no 
other lights but what they receive from purblind tra- 
dition ?” 

Of the hostility existing between the Northern 
and Southern Indians, their modes of war, &c., the 
writer gives us the following lively and interesting 
account: : 


“The atmosphere was so smoky all round us, that 
the mountains were again grown invisible. This 
happened not from the haziness of the sky, but from 
the firing of the woods by the Indians, for we were 
now near the route the northern savages take when 
they go out to war against the Catawhas and other 
southern nations. On their way the fires they make 
in their camps are left burning, which, catching the 
dry leaves that lie near, soon put the adjacent woods 
into a flame. Some of our men in search of their 
horses discovered one of those Indian camps, where 
not long before they had been a furring and dressing 
their skins. And now I mention the northern Indi- 
ans, it may not be improper to take notice of their 
implacable hatred to those of the south. Their wars 
are everlasting, without any peace, enmity being the 
only inheritance among them that descends from 
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father to son, and either party will march a thousand 
miles to take their revenge upon such hereditary 
enemies. ‘These long expeditions are commonly 
carried on in the following manner; some Indian, 


remarkable for his prowess, that has raised himself 


to the reputation of a war captain, declares his in- 
tention of paying a visit to some southern nation; 
hereupon as many of the young fellows as have 
either a strong thirst of blood or glory, list them- 
selves under his command. With these volunteers 
he goes from one confederate town to another, list- 
ing all the rabble he can, till he has gathered togeth- 
er a competent number for mischief. ‘Their arms 
are a gun and tomahawk, and all] the provisions they 
carry from home is a pouch of rocka-hominy. ‘Thus 
provided and accoutred, they march towards their 
enemy’s country, not in a body, or by a certain path, 
but straggling in small numbers, for the greater con- 
venience of hunting and passing along undiscover- 
ed. So soon as they approach the grounds on which 
the enemy is used to hunt, they never kindle any fire 
themselves, for fear of being found out by the smoke, 
nor will they shoot any kind of game, though they 
should be half famished, lest they might alarm their 
foes, and put them upon their guard. Sometimes in- 
deed, while they are still at some distance, they roast 
either venison or bear, till itis very dry, and then 
having strung it on their belts, wear it round their 
middle, eating very sparingly of it, because they 
know not when they shall meet with a fresh supply. 
But coming nearer, they begin to look all round the 
hemisphere, to watch if any smoke ascends, and 
listen continually for the report of guns, in order to 
make some happy discovery for their own advan- 
tage. It is amazing to see their sagacity in discern- 
ing the track of a human foot, even amongst dry 
leaves, which to our shorter sight is quite undiscov- 
erable. If by one or more of those signs they be 
able to find out the camp of any southern Indians, 
they squat down in some thicket, and keep them- 
selves hush and snug till it is dark; then creeping 
up softly, they approach near enough to observe all 
the motions of the enemy. And about two o’clock 
in the morning, when they conceive them to be in a 
profound sleep, for they never keep watch and ward, 
pour ina volley upon them, each singling out his 
man. The moment they have discharged their pie- 
ces, they rush in with their tomahawks, and make 
sure work of all that are disabled. Sometimes, 
when they find their enemy asleep round their little 
fire, they first pelt them with little stones to wake 
them, and when they get up, fire in upon them, being 
in that posture a better mark than when prostrate on 
the ground. Those that are killed of the enemy, or 
disabled, they scalp, that is, they cut the skin all 
round the head just below the hair, and then clap- 
ping their feet to the poor mortals’ shoulders, pull 
the scalp off clean, and carry it home in triumph, 
being as proud of those trophies, as the Jews used 
to be of the foreskins of the Philistines. This way 
of scalping was practised by the ancient Scythians, 
who used these hairy scalps as towels at home, and 
trappings for their horses when they went abroad.— 
They also made cups of their enemies’ skulls, in 
which they drank prosperity to their country, and 
confusion to all their foes. The prisoners they hap- 
pen to take alive in these expeditions generally pass 
their time very scurvily. They put them to all the 
tortures that ingenious malice and cruelty can in- 
vent. And (what shows the baseness of the Indian 
temper in perfection) they never fail to treat those 
with greatest inhumanity that have distinguished 
themselves most by their bravery; and, if he be a 
war captain, they do him the honour to roast him 
alive, and distribute a collop to all that had a share 
in stealing the victory.* 





* Though who can reproach the poor Indians for this, when 








“They are very cunning in finding out new ways 
to torment their unhappy captives, though, like those 
of hell, their usual method is by fire. Sometimes 
they barbacue them over live coals, taking them off 
every now and then, to prolong their misery; at 
other times they will stick sharppieces of lightwood 
all over their bodies, and setting them on fire, let 
them burn down into the flesh to the very bone.— 
And when they take a stout fellow, that they believe 
able to endure a great deal, they will tear all the 
flesh off his bones with red hot pincers. While 
these and such like barbarities are practising, the 
victors are so far from being touched with tender- 
ness and compassion, that they dance and sing round 
these wretched mortals, showing all the marks of 
pleasure and jolity. And if such cruelties happen 
to be executed in their towns, they employ their 
children in tormenting the prisoners, in order to ex- 
tinguish in them betimes all sentiments of humanity. 
In the mean time, while these poor wretches are 
under the anguish of all this inhuman treatment, 
they disdain so much as to groan, sigh, or show the 
least sign of dismay or concern, so much as in their 
looks; on the contrary, they make it a point of hon- 
our all the time to soften their features, and Jook as 
pleased as if they were in the actual enjoyment of 
some delight; and if they never sang before in their 
lives, they will be sure to be melodious on this sad 
and dismal occasion. So prodigious a degree of 
passive valour in the Indians is the more to be won- 
dered at, because in all articles of danger they are 
apt to behave like cowards. And what is still more 
surprising, the very women discover, on such occa- 
sions, as great fortitude and contempt, both of pain 
and death, as the gallantest of their men can do.” 


Of the Tuscarora nation of Indians, we have the 
following particulars: 


“These Indians were heretofore very numerous 
and powerful, making, within time of memory, at 
least a thousand fighting men. Their habitation, 
before the war with Carolina, was on the north 
branch of Neuse river, commonly called Connecta 
creek, ina pleasant and fruitful country. But now 
the few that are left of that nation live on the north 
side of Moratuck, which is all that part of Roanoke 
below the great falls, towards Albemarle sound.— 
Formerly there were seven towns of these savages, 
lying not far from each other, but now their number 
is greatly reduced. The trade they have had the 
misfortune to drive with the English has furnished 
them constantly with rum, which they have used so 
immoderately, that, what with the distempers, and 
what with the quarrels it begat amongst them, it has 
proved a double destruction. But the greatest con- 
sumption of these savages happened by the war 
about twenty-five years ago, on account of some 
injustice the inhabitants of that province had done 
them about their lands. It was on that provocation 
they resented their wrongs a little too severely upon 
Mr. Lawson, who, under colour of being surveyor 
general, had encroached too much upon their terri- 
tories, at which they were so enraged, that they way- 
laid him, and cut his throat from ear to ear, but at 
the same time released the baron de Graffenried, 
whom they had seized for company, because it ap- 
peared plainly he had done them no wrong. This 
blow was followed by some other bloody actions on 





— 


Homer makes his celebrated hero, Achilles, drag the body of 
Hector at the tail of his chariot, for having fought gallantly in 
defence of his country. Nor was Alexander the Great, with 
all his famed generosity, less inhuman to the brave Tyrians, 
two thousand of whom he ordered to be crucified in cold blood, 
for no other fault but for having defended their city most cour- 
ageously against him, during a siege of seven months. And 
what was still more brutal, he dragged alive —— at the tail of 
his chariot, through all the streets, for defending the town with 
so much vigor. 
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the part of the Indians, which brought on the war, 
wherein many of them were cut off, and many were 
obliged to flee for refuge to the Senecas, so that now 
there remain so few, that they are in danger of being 
quite exterminated by the Catawbas, their mortal 
enemies. ‘These Indians have a very odd tradition 
amongst them, that many years ago, their nation 
Was grown so dishonest, that no man could keep 
any of his goods, or so much as his loving wife to 
himself. That, however, their God, being unwilling 
to root them out for their crimes, did them the hon- 
our to send a messenger from heaven to instruct 
them, and set them a perfect example of integrity 
and kind behavior towards one another. But this 
holy person, with all his eloquence and sanctity of 
life was able to make very little reformation amongst 
them. Some few old men did listen a little to his 
wholesome advice, but all the young fellows were 
quite incorrigible. ‘They not only neglected his pre- 
cepts, but derided and evil entreated his person. At 
last, taking upon him to reprove some young rakes 
of the Conechta clan very sharply for their impiety, 
they were so provoked at the freedom of his rebukes, 
that they tied him to a tree, and shot him with ar- 
rows through the heart. But their God took instant 
vengeance on all who had a hand in that monstrous 
act, by lightning from heaven, and has ever since 
visited their nation with a continued train of calami- 
ties, nor will he ever leave off punishing, and wast- 
ing their people, till he shall have blotted every liv- 
ing soul of them out of the world.” 


The copy before us is covered with our pencil 
marks, designating the singular fact, the lively pic- 
ture, the interesting tradition, the adroit or witty ex- 
pression. We can only give our readers a taste of 
their quality. Some of the descriptions are lively 
in the extreme, but rather too rich for the pages of a 
Magazine which must go before all classes of rea- 
ders. Our Virginia cavalier, we may remark in 
this place, omits no opportunity of bestowing a well- 
bred sneer upon his North-Carolina neighbour. A 
feeling of dislike or contempt, which sometimes 
looks like a stronger sentiment, and we doubt not, 
would be called hate among the North-Carolin- 
ians peeps out, ever and anon, from the most seem- 
ingly, innocuous paragraphs. Here is something 
about snakes and the several antidotes for the poison 
of their bite. 


“This part of the country being very proper for 
raising cattle and hogs, we observed the inhabitants 
lived in great plenty without killing themselves with 
labour. I found near our camp some plants of that 
kind of rattle-snake root, called star-grass. The 
leaves shoot out circularly, and grow horizontally 
and near the ground. The root is in shape not un- 
like the rattle of that serpent, and it is a strong anti- 
dote against the bite of it. It is very bitter, and 
where it meets with any poison, works by violent 
sweats, but where it meets with none, has no sensi- 
ble operation but that of putting the spirits into a 
great hurry, and so of promoting perspiration. The 
rattle-snake has an utter antipathy to this plant, in- 
somuch that if you smear your hands with the juice 
of it, you may handle the viper safely. Thus much 
I can say on my own experience, that once in July, 
when these snakes are in their greatest vigour, ! 
besmeared a dog’s nose with the powder of this 
root, and made him trample on a large spake sever- 
al times, which, however, was so far from biting 
him, that it periectly sickened at the dog’s approach, 
and turned its head from him with the utmost aver- 
sion. 

“We observed abundance of St. Andrew’s cross 


in all the woods we passed through, which is the 
common remedy used by the Indian traders to cure 
their horses when they are bitten by rattle-snakes.— 
It grows on a straight stem, about eighteen inches 
high, and bears a yellow flower on the top, that has 
an eye of black in the middle, with several pairs of 
narrow leaves shooting out at right angles trom the 
stock over against one another. ‘This antidote 
grows providentially all over the woods, and upon 
all sorts of soil, that it may be every where at hand 
in case a disaster should happen, and may be had all 
the hot months while the snakes are dangerous. 

“By the way, one of our men killed another rattle- 
snake, with eleven rattles, having a large gray squir- 
rel in his maw, the head of which was already di- 
gested, while the body remained still entire. The 
way these snakes catch their prey is thus: They 
ogle the poor little animal, till by force of the charm 
he falls down stupified and senseless on the ground. 
In that condition the snake approaches, and mois- 
tens first one ear and then the other with his spawl, 
and after that the other parts of the head, to make all 
slippery. When that is done, he draws this member 
into his mouth, and after it, by slow degrees, all the 
rest of the body.” 

We are told at page 44, that the flesh of the wild 
cat and panther, is white as veal, and as sweet and 
delicious. Of the buffalo, we have on same page a 
description in a sentence. ‘The writer says, “at the 
sight of a man they will snort and grunt, cock up 
their ridiculous short tails, and tear up the ground 
with a sort of timorous fury.” As a sample of the 
ease with which our Cavalier pens a paragraph, we 
give the following: 

“We had now no other drink but what Adam 
drank in Paradise, though to our comfort we found 
the water excellent, by the help of which we per- 
ceived our appetites to mend, our slumbers to sweet- 
en, the stream of life to run cool and peaceably in 
our veins, and if ever we dreamed of women, they 
were kind. Our men killed a very fat buck and 
several turkeys. These two kinds of meat boiled 
together, with the addition of a little rice or French 
barley, made excellent soup, and, what happens 
rarely in other good things, it never cloyed, no more 
than an engaging wife would do, by being a constant 
dish. Our Indian was very superstitious in this 
matter, and told us, with a face full of concern, that 
if we continued to boil venison and turkey together, 
we should for the future kill nothing, because the 
spirit that presided over the woods would drive all 
the game out of our sight. But we had the happi- 
ness to find this an idle superstition, and though his 
argument could not convince us, yet our repeated 
experience at last, with much ado, convinced him. 
We observed abundance of colt’s foot and maiden- 
hair in many places, and no where a larger quantity 
than here. They are both excellent pectoral plants, 
and seem to have greater virtues much in this part 
of the world than in more northern climates; and I 
believe it may pass for a rule in botanics, that where 
any vegetable is nage by the hand of nature, it 
has more virtue than in places whereto it is trans- 
planted by the curiosity of man. 

“Notwithstanding we hurried away the surveyors 
very early, yet the underwoods embarrassed them 
so much that they could with difficulty advance the 
line four miles and twenty poles. Our clothes suf- 
tered extremely by the bushes, and it was really as 
much as both our hands could do to presefve our 
eyes in our heads. Our poor horses, too, could 
hardly drag their loads through the saplings, which 

stood so close together that it Was necessary for 
them to draw and carry at the same time. We quar- 





tered near a spring of very fine water, as soft as oil 
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and as cold as ice, to make us amends for the want 
of wine. And our Indian knocked down a very fat 
doe, just time enough to hinder us from going supper- 
less to bed. The heavy baggage could not come up 
with us, because of the excessive badness of the 


ways. This gave us no small uneasiness, but it 
went worse with the poor men that guarded it.— 
They had nothing in the world with them but dry 
bread, nor durst they eat any of that, for fear of in- 
flaming their thirst, ina place where they could find 
no water to quench it. ‘This was, however, the bet- 
ter to be endured, because it was the first fast any 
one had kept during the whole journey, and then, 
thanks to the gracious Guardian of the woods! 
there was no more than a single meal lost to a few 
of the company. We were entertained this night 
with the yell of a whole family of wolves, in which 
we could distinguish the treble, tenor and bass, very 
clearly. These beasts of prey kept pretty much up- 
on our track, being tempted by the garbage of the 
creatures we killed every day; for which we were 
serenaded with their shrill pipes almost every night. 
This beast is not so untameable as the panther, but 
the Indians know how to gentle their whelps, and 
use them about their cabins instead of dogs.” 

The Carolina panther, not yet entirely extinct 
among us, as we learn, is thus described: 

“The Indian killed a very fat doe, and came 
across a bear, which had been put to death and was 
half devoured by a panther. The last of these 
brutes reigns absolute monarch of the woods, and 
in the keenness of his hunger will venture to attack 
a bear; though then it is ever by surprise, as all 
beasts of the cat kind use to come upon their prey. 
Their play is to take the poor bears napping, they 
being very drowsy animals, and though they be ex- 
ceedingly strong, yet their strength is heavy, while 
the panthers are too nimble and cunning to trust 
themselves within their hug. As formidable as this 
beast is to his fellow brutes, he never has the confi- 
dence to venture upon a man, but retires from him 
with great respect, if there be a way open for his 
escape. However, it must be confest, his voice is 
a little contemptible fora monarch of the forest, 
being not a great deal louder nor more awful than 
the mewing of a household cat.*” 


One great cause of the early bickerings and jeal- 
ousies between the colonies of Georgia and South- 
Carolina, arose in consequence of certain rules and 
reguiations by which the former colonies endeavor- 
ed to control and direct the trade with the Indians. 
It may serve to show in some degree what was the 
feeling upon this subject among the older colonies, 
at this proceeding of their younger sister, by noting 
what Col. Byrd says on the subject. After suggest- 
ing a certain route to the Catawba and Cherokee 
towns, by which he proposes to lessen the distance 
as now travelled; he adds: “of late the new colony 
of Georgia has made an act obliging us to go four 
hundred miles, to take out a license to traffic with 
these Cherokees, though many of their towns lie out 
of their bounds, and we had carried on this trade 
eighty years before that colony was thought of.” 

Here is.a lively paragraph on various matters, 
which we cannot omit, comprising the playful re- 





* “Some authors, who have given an account of the southern 
continent of America, would make the world believe there are 
lions; but in all likelihood they were mistaken, imagining these 
panthers to be-lions. What makes this probable is, that the 
northern and sqpthern parts of America being joined by the 
Isthmus of Darien, if there were lions in either they would 
find their way into the other, the latitudes of each being equal- 
ly proper for that generous animal.” 


VOL, Il. 








mark, and the wise suggestion. We say nothing of 
the phenomenon with which it opens. 


“But of all the effects of lightning that ever I 
heard of, the most amazing happened in this coun- 
try, in the year 1736. In the summer of that yeara 
surgeon of a ship, whose name was Davis, came 
ashore at York to visit a patient. He was no soon- 
er got into the house, but it began to rain with man 
terrible claps of thunder. When it was almost dar 
there came a dreadful flash of lightning, which 
struck the surgeon dead as he was walking about 
the room, but hurt no other person, though several 
were near him. At the same time it made a large 
hole in the trunk of a pine tree, which grew about 
ten feet from the window. But what was most sur- 
prising in this disaster was, that on the breast of the 
unfortunate man that was killed was the figure of a 
pine tree, as exactly delineated as any limner in the 
world could draw it, nay, the resemblance 
far as to represent the colour of the pine, : 
the figure. The lightning must probably h 
ed through the tree first before it struck 
and by that means have printed the icon of 
breast. But whatever may have been tl 
the effect was certain, and can be attested b 
of witnesses who had the curiosity to go 
this wonderful phenomenon. The worst 
we were forced to encamp in a barren plac 
there was hardly a blade of grass to be s¢ 
the wild rosemary failed us here, which ga’ 
too just apprehensions that we should not 
obliged to trudge all the way home on foot, 
to lug our baggage at our backs into the be 
Thus we learned by our own experience, thi 
are very improper animals to use in a long 
into the woods, and the better they have be 
to be fed, they are still the worse. Such 
away a great deal faster, and fail much soo! 
those which are wont to be at their own 
Besides, horses that have been accuston 

lain and champaign country will founder 

y, when they come to clamber up hills, an 
their hoofs against continual rocks. WV 
Welsh runts, and Highland Galloways 
our mountains withal; they are used to pn 
and will bite as close as Banstead Down she 
I should much rather recommend mules, if 
them, for these long and painful expeditions; 
till they can be bred, certainly asses are th 
beasts ot burthen for the mountains. They< 
footed, patient under the heaviest fatigue, é 
subsist upon moss, or browsing on shrubs 
winter. One of them will carry the necess 
gage of four men, without any difficulty, al 
a pinch will take a quarter of bear or venis' 
their backs into the bargain. ‘Thus, when 
are light and disengaged from every thing t 
guns, they may go the whole journey on fc 
pleasure. And though my dear countryme 
so great a passion for riding, that they win viten 
walk two miles to catch a horse, in order to ride one, 
yet, if they will please to take my word for it, when 
they go into the woods upon discovery, I would ad- 
vise them by all means to march a-foot, for they will 
then be delivered from the great care and concern 
for their horses, which takes up too large a portion 
of their time. Over night we are now at the trouble 
of hobbling them out, and often of leading them a 
mile or two toa convenient place for forage, and 
then in the morning we are some hours in finding 
them again, because they are apt to stray a great 
way from the place where they were turned out.— 
Now and then, too, they are lost for a whole day to- 
gether, and are frequently so weak and jaded, that 
the company must lie still several days, near some 
meadow, or highland pond, to recruit them, All 
these delays retard their progress intolerably; where- 
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as, if they had only a few asses, they would abide 


close to the camp, and find sufficient food every 
where, and in all seasons of the year. Men would 
then be able to travel safely over hills and dales, nor 
would the steepest mountains obstruct their progress. 
They might also search more narrowly for mines 
and other productions of nature, without being con- 
fined to level grounds, in compliment to the jades 
they ride on. And one may foretell, without the 
spirit of divination, that so long as woodsmen con- 
tinue to range on horse-back, we shall be strangers 
to our own country, and few or no valuable disco- 
veries will ever be made. The French couriers de 
bois, who have run from one end of the continent to 
the other, have performed it all on foot, or else in all 
probability must have continued full as ignorant as 
we are. Our country has now been inhabited more 
than one hundred and thirty years by the English, 
and still we hardly know any thing of the Apalla- 
chian mountains, that are no where above two hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the sea. Whereas, the 
French, who are later comers, have ranged from 
Quebec southward as far as the mouth of Mississip- 
i, in the bay of Mexico, and to the west almost as 
ar as Californi, which is either way above two 
thousand miles.” 
Of the virtues of Ginseng, we are told as follows. 
With such a recommendation of its qualities, the 
article should instantly supersede tobacco. 


“Though practice will soon make a man of toler- 
able vigour an able footman, yet, as a help to bear 
fatigue I used to chew a root of ginseng as I walked 
along. This kept up my spirits, and made me trip 
away as nimbly in my half jack-boots as younger 
men could do in their shoes. This plant is in high 
esteem in China, where it sells for its weight in sil- 
ver. Indeed it does not grow there, but in the moun- 


tains of Tartary, to which place the emperor of 


China sends ten thousand men every year on pur- 
pose tc gather it. But it grows so scattering there, 
tuat even so many hands can bring home no great 
quantity. Indeed it isa vegetable of so many vir- 
tues, that Providence has planted it very thin in 
every country that has the happiness to produce it. 
Nor indeed is mankind worthy of so great a bless- 
ing, since health and long life are commonly abused 
to ill purposes. This noble plant grows likewise at 
the cape of Good Hope, where it is called kanna, 
and is in wonderful esteem among the Hottentots. 
It grows also on the northern continent of America, 
near the mountains, but as sparingly as truth and 
public spirit. It answers exactly both to the figure 
and virtues of that which grows in Tartary, so that 
there can be no doubt of its being the same. Its vir- 
tues are, that it gives an uncommon warmth and 
vigour to the blood, and frisks the spirits, beyond 
any other cordial. It cheers the heart even of a man 
that has a bad wife, and makes him look down with 
great composure on the crosses of the world. It 
promotes insensible perspiration, dissolves all phleg- 
matic and viscous humours, that are apt to obstruct 
the narrow channels of the nerves. It helps the 
» -oxangee and would quicken even Helvetian dul- 
ness. Itis friendly to the lungs, much more than 
scolding itself. It comforts the stomach, and strength- 
ens the bowels, preventing all colics and fluxies. In 
one word, it will make a man live a great while, and 
very well while he does live. And what is more, it 
will even make old age amiable, by rendering it 
lively, cheerful, and good-humoured.” 


With the following account of the Sapponi nation 
of Indians we conclude our extracts. 

“The men had something great and venerable in 
their countenances, beyond the common mien of 
Savages; and indeed they ever had the reputation of 
being the honestest, as well as the bravest Indians 





we have ever been acquainted with. This people is 
now made up of the remnants of several other na- 
tions, of which the most considerable are the Sap- 
ponies, the Occaneches, and Stoukenhocks, who not 
finding themselves separately numerous enough for 
their defence, have agreed to unite into one body, 
and all of them now go under the name of the Sap- 
ponies. Each of these was formerly a distinct na- 
tion, or rather a several clan or canton of the samie 
nation, speaking the same language, and using the 
same customs. But their perpetual wars against all 
other Indians, in time, reduced them so low as to 
make it necessary to join their forces together.— 
They dwelt formerly not far below the mountains, 
upon Yadkin river, about two hundred miles west 
and by south from the falls of Roanoke. But about 
twenty-five years ago they took refuge in Virginia, 
being no longer in condition to make head not only 
against the northern Indians, who are their implaca- 
ble enemies, but also against most of those to the 
south. All the nations round about, bearing in 
mind the havoc these Indians used formerly to make 
among their ancestors in the insolvence of their pow- 
er, did at length avenge it home upon them, and made 
them glad to apply to this government for protection. 
Colonel Spotswood, our then lieutenant governor, 
having a good opinion of their fidelity and courage, 
settled them at Christanna, ten miles north of Roa- 
noke, upon the belief that they would be a good bar- 
rier, on that side of the country, against the incur- 
sion of all foreign Indians. And in earnest they 
would have served well enough for that purpose, if 
the white people in the neighbourhood had not de- 
bauched their morals, and ruined their health with 
rum, which was the cause of many disorders, and 
ended at last in a barbarous murder committed by 
one of these Indians when he was drunk, for whic 
the poor wretch was executed when he was sober. 
It was matter of great concern to them, however, 
that one of their grandees should be put to so igno- 
minious a death. All Indians have as great an 
aversion to hanging as the Muscovites, though per- 
haps not for the same cleanly reason: these last be- 
lieving that the soul of one that dies in this manner, 
being forced to sally out of the body at the postern, 
must needs be defiled. The Sapponies took this 
execution so much to heart, that they soon after 
quitted their settlement and removed in a body to 
the Catawbas. The daughter of the Tetero king 
went away with the Sapponies, but being the last of 
her nation, and fearing she should not be treated ac- 
cording to her rank, poisoned herself, like an old 
Roman, with the root of the trumpet plant. Her 
father died two years before, who was the most in- 
trepid Indian we have been acquainted with. He 
had made himself terrible to all other Indians by 
his exploits, and had escaped so many dangers that 
he was esteemed invulnerable. But at last he died 
of a pleurisy, the last man of his race and nation, 
leaving only that unhappy daughter behind him, 
who would not long survive him.” 





FOREST DAYS. 


ScaRcELyY So interesting a story as Mr. James usu- 
ally gives us,—certainly not one of average merit. 
Besides, it is the eternal old story. There is a man 
murdered, and the guilty man contrives for a time 
that the crime shall be ascribed to the innocent, who 
happens to be hisenemy. The former is about to 
escape,—the latter to suffer; when some of the other 
crimes of the true criminal rise in judgment against 
him, and he encounters death when he most looks 
for victory. The destined victim comes off with 
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———— A aD 


flying colors, and wins his wife into the bargain—all | country with Rootabaga and the Yellow Hop. Pur- 


as itshould be. Upon these events the greater part 
of the interest of this story depends. That it is Mr. 
James’, is enough to ensure us that it will not be a | 
dull book. It has some pleasant descriptions of rus- 
tic life, and there is something picturesque, occa- 
sionally, in the movements of the merry foresters of | 
Sherwood. But the work is an ordinary one. The 
reader will be carried forward to the end without fa- 
tigue, and be pleased in his progress; but there is 
nothing to sink into his soul,—to start up in vivid 
expression before his mind’s eye, in after days,—to 
kindle his memory ,—to provoke the straining thought 
which dives greedily, and with the appetite ofa gold 
seeker, into the dark, cavernous mansions of the 
past. 


| 


MATHEWS ON COPYRIGHT.* 


Bur for some personalities in this pamphlet, we 
should give it our unqualified approbation. But,even 
with these, it is a very spirited performance, decided- 
ly the best evidence of talent which we have seen at 
the hands of Mr. Mathews. It shows more imagina- 
tion than marks his other writings,—so far as we 
have seen them ;—and although it contains no think- 





ing that we can absolutely consider new, it is yet so 


racy and fresh in its tone, that it enlivens with the | 


air of novelty a subject that is rather old. Some of | 


the hits are particularly good, and there is a dash of 
eloquence here and there, the only fault of which is 
that it smacks a little too much of Carlyleism. Here 
is a passage in which the author gives quite a dra- 
matic picture, but slightly exaggerated, of the great 
publishers, on the look-out for the works of the for- 
eign authors, by whose unrewarded toils they were 
realizing fortunes. 


‘‘What is the process by which, in regulated times 
and countries, where the cheap enlightenment of the 
is not a theory of publishers, a book is brought 

efore the world? Not, assuredly, ina spasm—such 
as nature gives when she throws off her evil hu- 
mors—but by some kind of orderly procedure. The 
work having grown up in the author’s mind, slowly 
and with a calm reliance, it might be hoped, ona 
just judgment from his peers, is announced as on its 
way tothe public eye. Attention is fixed upon it 
from that distance: if a work of research, the stu- 
dies of scholars and men of letters are made to run 
parallel with it, and when at length it is yielded to 
the world, it is received with no idle and boisterous 
haste, but becomes the subject of a close analysis 
and deliberate opinion. At all points, the author’s 
rights are regarded; having grown up under the au- 
thor’s eye from the beginning, his fame is well consi- 
dered; and in the end, the book takes its place ac- 
cording to some standard of judgment, among others 
of its class. All this is and has been from the earliest 
time reversed in America. Here an author is an 
anomaly; aneedless excrescence of nature ; a make- 
trouble and mar-plot; a mere impertinence. A book 
is supposed to grow up by some sort of spontaneous 


process beyond the seas, and to be imported into this | 


*The Better Interests of the Country, in connexion with 
International Copyright; a Lecture delivered at the Lecture 
Room of the Society Library, February 2, 1843. By Cornelius 
Mathews. New-York and London: Wiley & Putnam, 1843. 





suant to this enlightened and liberal view of the mat- 
ter, there were established, a good while ago, certain 


| baronial castles, keeps and places of look-out, from 


whence the respective masters might lodk abroad, 
each upon the domain he had engrossed. There was 
the barony of Clifi-street on the one hand, which in- 
cluded the Pelham vineyards; the barony of Chest- 
nut-street, Philadelphia, which overlooked the Wa- 
verly manors; and the Boston barony, with exten- 
sive water-rights and rights of piscary (as the courts 
say) in Marryatt. Nothing could be more cheerful 
than to see the various lord-heritors of these great 
domains ascending to the castle-top, and with a lord- 
ly and benignant eye, regarding the toilers in their 
respective grounds, so nicely parcelled off. 

“Ah, ha!’ one of them would say: ‘see how the 
sweat pours from old Sir Walter! That’s a sturdy 
old fellow, and the blades grow double wherever he 
treads!’ 

The Post Captain drags the net, and ploughs 
sea, quite as satisfactorily; and Sir Edward Bulv 
being of a lighter build, makes up in activity w 
he lacks in muscle. Could any thing go on m 
agreeably! Certainly not, as long as these bc 
barons understand each other; but every now 
then they must have a frisk, (getting jolly on 
good wine served to them out of author’s sku 
and harry into each other’s fields with a vengean 
Then there’sa time! Such a crying out of court 
and lack of courtesy! Such a babblement of ris 
and usages! Such a devout and monastic horre 
the infringement of publishers’ privileges all thro 
Clifi-street and Chestnut and Washington, it mz 
one’s blood run cold to think of it! And among tl 
all is heard, every once and a while, the tenor of 
Edward Lytton, the piping cry of the Captain, o1 
feeble voice of old Sir Walter, growing every 
ment fainter, beseeching, in heaven’s name, t 
thought of in all this fray to the amount of a d 
wages or two, and something to keep the life in tl 
while they are in the field!” 


Here we have a lively picture of the mamn 
newspapers, by which this once great and profit 
business has been destroyed. 


“Certainly, certainly, this is an anomalous : 
for logicians of an ordinary understanding and 
cernment todeal with. Here, it is alleged, that 
principals, the authors themselves, have no ri 
whatever in the products of their brain; yet, sc 
how or other, it happens that their agents, fac 
and underlings, acquire through them and thei 
bors some sort of rights, about which all this pc 
of usage and courtesy and publishers’ privileg 
kept up! Why, it is as plain as the north-star, 
as plain as sun and moon, that if the author 


_rightless in the premises, his subordinate must | 


cumulatively. No matter. In the very mid 

these difficulties, there came upon the field a gi 

tic fellow, who, with great eyes that saw every 
thing, and swaggering stride that trampled on every 
thing, (pausing only long enough to blow himself 
out to his full dimensions,) advanced, and in the ve- 
ry style of the famous Welsh giant, announced that 
“Fler could do that herself.” And so it proved: he 
could not only do that, but a great deal more. In- 





| stead of claiming a plot or parcel of the country, 
| this champion at arms set up at once a right to the 
entire continent; instead of addressing a note of 
| compliment—as the old barons occasionally would— 
to the gentlemen beyond the water, asking to be al- 
lowed to import their products, he cut the matter 
short by laying violent hands on them before they 

were well through the custom-house; in fact, the 
| blustering new comer went on at such arate, that he 
| fairly deafened and distracted the old lords-heritors; 
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and by the time a year or two had gone by, they 
were driven to their wits ends. 

“Who knew but if he continued in this fashion 
much longer, he would have the very castles down 
about their ears? What was to be done? Why 
they must meet him in his own style of windy bra- 
vado, and to save their towers from coming down 
about their ears, and to keep him at a respectful dis- 
tance, they were compelled to wrap them in flames— 
to break into them with powerful burglars—in the 
newspapers, every time a new consignment came to 
hand! Notwithstanding their manful resistance, the 
giant, and one or two big brethren that joined him, 
came after a while to have it all his own way. He 
began to issue bulletins too,—to warn trespassers ofl 
of Ais premises, and to hold out to the populace the 

romise of an unlimited vintage from his orchards. 

very week there was open gate, when all the vas- 
sals and dependents of the giant rushed in and were 
fed at Sweeney’s charges. The worst of it was, this 
fellow was as full of tricks and baulks as an old 
horse; he baked portentous loaves, it is true, but 
then, with a big knife that hung in his hall, always 
ready for use, he served them such slices and sec- 
tions as he thought proper, expanding or abridging 
the segment, according to his whim; and all this 
was done with a racket.” 


This is very clever, and not less true than spirited. 
And now follows a very fair description of the con- 
dition to which American literature has been reduced 
by this extensive business of foreign appropriation. 


“But it is of another and lower race that I now 
make question; and I ask, where is the common bo- 
dy of American authors to be found? how are they 
employed ? 

“TY will not say in what cobwebbed lawyer’s dens; 
in what editorial cribs, reeking and damp with pa- 
pers brought from far and wide, piled to the very 
wall; on what high stools at bankers’ desks, the 
younger brood swarms and makes trial of the daily 
quill: but of the acknowledged and recognized tribe, 
whose names run so trippingly from the tongue, and 
form the picturesque tail of the great paper-kite that 
national self-love sends up from day today. With 
one or two exceptions, these refrain altogether from 
bestowing upon the public regular and complete 
works, books in one volume or two, carefully elabo- 
rated, and claiming the general attention by the pa- 
tient genius with which they have been wrought out. 
On the contrary, they are discovered by whoever 
looks for them, moving rapidly about among certain 
painted booths,—the fashionable magazines,—run- 
ning in and out with their crisp bundles of manu- 
script, and partaking of such hurried hospitality as 
the master of the booth can afford. 

“Sometimes they are placed at the head of the ta- 
ble, with a story in three courses beforethem; others 
are thrust into a corner to mumble a sonnet; and 
others, again, ramble up and down where they 
choose, regaling themselves out of a neat paper of 
powdered maccaroni. One gentleman, in other 
words, furnishes a most moving and pathetic tale of 
a ribband or a lace-veil,—another, a light and airy 

em of sentiment about nothing; and another, the 
delightful history of Arthur Melton, and all his 
agreeably common-place love passages with the 
charming young lady heroine, Helen Edgecombe. 

“This is American literature; the literature of one 
of the foremost nations of the earth; the literature of 
a country that gave birth, only a little while ago, to 
the man George Washington, and issued the Decla- 
ration of Independence to the world. Let no one 
suppose I do not entertain a respect and admiration, 
proportioned to their merits, for many of the writers 
engaged in the fashionable magazines, or that I 
would cast unnecessary censure upon those at the 





head of the periodical publications in question. 
They are all common sufferers in an unhappy state 
of things. 

“For the evils of that system, they may justly point 
to the law and the public taste; for the advances up- 
on its earlier condition, they may take credit to them- 
selves. But none of these circumstances can shut 
from view the fact, that the active, immediate, cur- 
rent literature of America, is to be found at this mo- 
ment in certain popular magazines, fronted with fa- 
shionable plates, and brought up at the rear with an 
overwhelming array of authors’ names, in capital 
letters. 

“This is the condition of a Province; of some lit- 
tle, obscure, petty state, ashamed to show its head 
among nations, and capable of subsisting on the very 
stalks and husks of literature. If itbe not an object 
with us to escape out of this low flat, this Chinese 
garden of all that is petty and absurd in letters; if 
we can dwell contentedly there; and if the national 
energy and dignity of character should fail to yield 
under the accumulated evils of a system like this, 
we may fairly count upon ourselves as a nation of 
tranquil, philosophic thinkers, destined to endure 
forever, an everlasting model of self-satisfied debase- 
ment to the world! 

“This cannot, however, hinder the admission, that 
this country is, in literature, at the present time, a 
dependency of Great Britain. It has every mark 
and characteristic of that servile condition. In the 
first place, it relies for its very literature of amuse- 
ment—which, if any, should be self-supplied—on a 
distant country. It pauses before it makes up its 
historical records, for the researches of hostile scho- 
lars. It borrows the learning of antiquity through 
the factorship of compilers, farther distant than the 
seats and fountains of antiquity themselves. It ap- 
propriates, without credit in many cases, its fiction— 
in some, its divinity—in others, its learning ;—it imi- 
tates, without stint, the productions it cannot honest- 
ly rival. Wanting in the healthy tastes of an origin- 
al and productive people, it selects, not unfrequently, 
the worst parts of the literature it appropriates. It 
has, on every and all of these accounts, neither head, 
nor limbs, nor proper powers of motion, but tumbles 
about upon the stage of its existence, a sort of idiotic 
monster, whose purposeless look and gaping mouth, 
craving every thing, sets the looker on into a roar. 
This it is to be a province and appanage in litera- 
ture; and it is to this condition that we bind our- 
selves by law.” 


In the following passage, which has an eloquent 
force of utterance, a view of what American litera- 
ture might be, under other auspices, is happily pre- 
sented. With this we close our extracts. 


“Instead of this, what might we, reasonably, have 
counted upon? Not a mature, harmonious, complete 
literature,—but works at least spontaneous in their 
growth, and akin, in some measure, to the life of 
man in a world full of suggestive newness both to 
eye and spirit. Rugged they might have been, as the 
mountains and cataracts among which they were 
produced; mere ballads, echoing the cry of enemies 
withdrawing into the shadow of the wood, or wel- 
coming the advent of the stranger-ship over the rough 
sea-billow. Something of a lusty strength,—the vi- 
gor of amanly and rough-nurtured prime,—should 
have seized upon the share and driven it a-field. A 
certain grandeur of thought,—a wild, barbaric splen- 
dor, it may have been,—should have shot forth its 
fires on every side, and made the wilderness to glow 
in the forge-light of high passion and thoughts, coul- 
tered to and fro with a giant’s hand. Not here—not 
here at least—should the soul of man, in one of its 
noblest employments, have shown itself cramped, 
servile, abject and obsequious to custom. Here, 
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where the free spirit lifts its head and speaks what it 
will, it should have something more to say. 

“There are grounds, lying in the very depth of our 
necessities, from which a hope arises that our litera- 
ture might have a peculiar force and truth of its own. 
The very nakedness of our new condition, depriving 
us of all aid from the picturesque combinations of 
society, might be reasonably expected to drive us 
upon a profounder delineation of the inner life,—the 
secret of which seems to have been lost, with rare 
and distant exceptions, with the dramatic writers. 
The number of our newspapers, read so widely, and 
making known every particular of actual life, would 
have a similar influence, and compel our authors to 
a higher and profounder exercise of inventive genius. 

“And here, too, should authorship—the writing of 
books—be a noble pursuit. Claiming, as we do, to 
be a nation of thinkers, it does not become us to de- 
grade the parents and guides of Opinion into an ab- 
ject class. Recognizing in them the men who, by 
sagacious foresight and a wise fancy, widen for us 
the great future upon which we are entering, we 
should clothe them in fair apparel, and smooth their 
locks with a considerate hand. Above all rank and 
Sstation,—above presidencies and _ principalities,— 
should the men be raised, who cultivate and raise up 
in us faculties of thought, and passion, and will, be- 
fore which all this show of house, and temple, and 
monument, dwindles to a purposeless shadow. A 
government of opinion lives in the soul of its authors 
and teachers. Out of that alone it can draw its true 
life; and beyond that, it holds its existence a prey to 
swift confusion, to blood, and disorder, and angry 
riot. Upon them, then, her best influences should be 
shed; she should strive to spread abroad through 
their path, peace, bounty and content, that her own 
way may partake of a kindred calm.” 





ADAM BROWN, THE MERCHANT.* 


Tuis is one of the Harpers’ Library of Select No- 
vels, and one of the best of the collection. The story 
is simple, lively, well written, and sometimes very 
touching. The characters are generally well drawn, 
and the incidents, if not new, are naturally elicited 
in the gradual progress of thestory. Those portions 
of the work which describe the life of Allan Latimer 
in London, in love with and in attendance upon Isola, 
are full of a subdued and delightful interest. This 
character of Isola is well conceived, and, with one 
exception, exquisitely painted. The feature to which 
we object, is that in which she practices upon the 
London roué. We are not satisfied of that purity, or 
propriety, which can deliberately contemplate dis- 
honor,—even while mocking and defying the guil- 
ty,—as a thing out of which money should be made, 
no matter what the object; and the ludicrousness of 
the situation in which she places Cavendish, though 
it may make the reader laugh at the just punish- 
ment which he receives, will scarcely be sufficient 
to reconcile him to the share which she has in it. 
But this aside, the story is a pleasant one, well 
planned and harmoniously elaborated. We could 
select, had we space for it, one or more chapters, 
marked by equal felicity of expression, and truthful- 
ness and force of thought. We commend it, without 
reservation, to the reader. 





* Adam Brown, the Merchant. By the author of Brambletye 
House, &c. Harper & Brothers. 1843. 








THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA.* 


Tue Farmer’s Encyclopedia, and Dictionary of 
Rural Affairs, is one of those useful and cheap works 
which, we doubt not, will find prompt circulation 
among the agriculturists of our Southern country. 
It describes briefly, but fully, all the agents, mate- 
rials and objects of agriculture,—the seed, the breed, 
the machine, the plant, the tree,—in short, every 
thing, directly or otherwise, with which the good 
farmer may, or should desire to, become familiar, in 
the prosecution of his toils. The edition before us is 
very neatly printed, on fine white paper, and illus- 
trated by plates. Itis published in numbers, at 25 
cents each. [McCarter & Allen.] 





WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY. 


Tus work, by D’Israeli, is the audacious experi- 
ment of a man of genius, conscious of his powers, 
and disposed to sport with them to the utmost. It 
will baffle and vex the mere story reader, as it is too 
copiously filled with the ebullitions of a restless and 
impatient spirit,—a roving and somewhat reckless 
sentiment,—and a wild, poetic fervor, that laughs at 
method, and flings prudence and decorum to the 
winds. But take it up when you please,—onen 
where you will, and you are struck with the p 
a genius, improvident only because of its cor 
affluence. [Cheapedition. McCarter & All 





ALISON’S EUROPE. 


WE owe to the publishers the 5th and 6th ° 
this valuable history. In our next, we shall | 
the hostile criticism ofa contributor upon it—ir 
he takes ground against it, not because of an 
ciency of material,—any unfairness of state1 
any doubts of the real and various merits of t 
formance,—but because ofits political tone anc 
objections which were passingly urged in the 
rial Bureau of last month. 





DICKENS’ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


Tue Life and Adventures of Martin Chu: 
is the name given by Mr. Dickens to his ne 
publication, a first number of which is publis 
Harper & Brothers, at three cents! The 1 
cheapness can no farther go. We take for ¢ 
that no comments which we could offer, wi 
likely to affect, one way or the other, the jud 
of these persons into whose hands this story w 
It is very well written,—with that straining : 
fect, however,—the exaggeration of the base 
ridiculous,—-which is the prominent characte 
this gentleman’s writings, and which is sin 
well illustrated by the grotesque and impossibi 
which he gives his books and persons. We 
design any disparagement of the real merits of Mr. 





* The Farmer’s Encyclopedia, and Dictionary of Rural Af- 
fairs. By Cuthbert W. Johnson. Adapted to the United States 
by a practical Farmer. Carey & Hart, Philad. 
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Dickens,—which are certainly very considerable,— 
when we say, that this tendency to vulgar exaggera- 
tion is not among them. Pecksniff, Pinch and Chuz- 
zlewit, are samples of the select names, in the pre- 
sent number; which, however, is not adorned with 
the usual wretched caricatures, by Phiz, Quiz, Biz 
and Tiz. These names, thus deliberately chosen, 
seem to us to denote nothing more than the vulgarity 
of the taste by which they have been selected. 





THE TWO BRIDES. 


Tue Two Brides, or Ethel Churchill, is a work 
by Miss Landon, of whose melancholy death, as 
Mrs. Maclean, we all have some recollection. It is 
a performance of very remarkable talent, containing 
much fine writing, much exqusite delineation, and 
the proofs of an intellectual power, far beyond any 
thing that Miss Landon was supposed to possess. It 
is worth all the rest of her writings.—The edition 
before us belongs to Burgess’ Novelist Library, and 
is published at 25 cents. [McCarter & Allen.] 





AGRICULTURE AS AN ART AND PROFESSION. 


Tuis is the subject ef an address, by Rev. Henry 
Colman, before the Monroe Agricultural Society of 
Rochester, N. Y. It is a sensible performance, but 
rather diffuse and wordy. Mr. Colman is undoubt- 
ediy familiar with his subject, and, but that we have 
already yielded so much space to agriculture, in ano- 
ther part of our issue,* we should be pleased to set 
before our readers certain interesting extracts from 
this performance. We perceive, in an appendix at 
the close of the pamphlet, that it is contemplated by 
several gentlemen, interested in the advancement of 
agricultural science, &c., to propose to Mr. Colman 
to visit Europe with this object. ‘The plan is, for 
him to spend a year in England in the examination 
of the husbandry and rural economy of that country, 
and a year on the Continent, in the examination of 
French, Flemish, Swiss and German husbandry, 
and especially the Agricultural or Manual Labor 
Schools and the Experimental Farms.” His reports 
are to be published in successive numbers, at 50 cts. 
each, one dollar on subscribing. Subscribers will 
address Henry Colman, Rochester, N. Y., or Little 
& Brown, Boston. We depart from our usual rule 
in stating these particulars, in the hope that we may 
contribute to the encouragement of a project, which 
promises such large returns of usefulness. 





SMITH’S ORATION. 


Tus address has been for some time in our pos- 
session, but inadvertently laid out of sight, we have 
not been able to give it that consideration which we 
should otherwise have been pleased to bestow. It 
was delivered before the Euphemian Society of 
Clarke and Erskine Seminary, a new and promising 
institution of Abbeville District, South-Carolina. 





— notice was prepared for the last number of the Mag- 
nolia. 








We cordially hail the rise and prospects of this, and 
other new seminaries of learning in our State, and 
though Dr. Smith’s discourse is not ofa kind to me- 
rit our full approval, as a literary performance, it is 
yet very well suited to the occasion which called it 
forth. The views which it contains, without being 
profound, are sensible; and well calculated to per- 
suade a youthful auditory to toil fearlessly and no- 
bly in that honorable progress to which the institu- 
tions of science and learning are intended to per- 
suade. 





HARPER’S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


Milman’s History of the Jews, Vol. 1., at 25 cents.— 
This work is too well known, as one of the first is- 
sues of the Family Library, to need our recommen- 
dation. Itis enough to say, that it is printed on fine 
white paper, as fair and pleasant to the eye as any 
of the best editions, in similar style, of the Paris and 
the Brussels press. 

Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art. Of 
this valuable work, of which we spoke in favorable 
terms in a previous number, we have the fourth part. 
From the hasty glance which we have been able to 
bestow upon it, we see no reason to change the opin- 
ion then expressed. 

In noticing these cheap publications of the Bro- 
thers Harper, we perceive that they declare their 
purpose ‘“‘to issue their publications at so reduced a 
price, that families, or individuals, with the most 
moderate means, may easily procure a well selected 
and extensive library.” They are certainly carry- 
ing out their intention most effectually, and we have 
no doubt of their ability to continue a practice so 
well begun. Nobody can complain of the prices 
which they attach to publications which are not 
only so well printed, but so judiciously selected. 





LAST OF THE BARONS. 


One of the most interesting of Bulwer’s stories. 
His study of the history of the period has been care- 
ful. His analysis is, without doubt, very nearly cor- 
rect. It is evidently a work of labor and pains-ta- 
king, and, like all his other writings, will deeply in- 
terest; but we regard it as less a work of genius—in 
the strict sense of the term—than almost any of his 
previous romances. It is not so much characterized 
by invention, as by good taste and general appropri- 
ateness. Wemay say more of it hereafter, in resu- 
ming a general notice of hischaracteristics, contain- 
ed in a previous number. 





TEMPERANCE SONGS.* 


Tue friends of Temperance have invoked a muse 
of their own, and music and poetry are fast superse- 
ding the despotism of Bacchus. Here is a little vo- 
lume, the moral of which wins our respect, even 
where the muse might not be so ready to commend 
it. Yet many of the verses are smooth and forcible. 





*Temperance Songs, original and selected, for the Charleston 
Total Abstinence Society, Charlesion. Burges & James. 
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As agents in the greatest of all reforms in our day, 
they deserve the highest praise, and should find the 
most extensive circulation. 





THE MAGAZINES. 





MISS LESLIE’S MAGAZINE. 


Miss Leste is one of the favorite Magazine wri- 
ters of the day, and we doubt not her capacity to 
make her Magazine one of the favorites of the day 
also. Mr. T.S. Arthur, also well known as the 
writer of moral stories, is her associate in the edito- 
rial chair,—and their combined efforts must, and do, 
make a very pleasant and readable miscellany. We 
should not omit to state, that while this Magazine is 
one of the best, it is also one of the cheapest. 





THE GUARDIAN. 

A family Magazine, consisting pretty equally of 
original and selected matter, sensible and moral, 
published at Columbia, Tennessee. Its pretensions 
are moderate ;—it is rather a gleaner than a sower,— 
and aiming at no very superior station, accomplishes 
its object. It may safely be received within the fa- 
mily circle. 





MISCELLANY. 





GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuis Institution, we rejoice to see, continues to 
flourish. Its annual course of Lectures has been re- 
cently resumed, and, within the last month, Judge 
King, of South-Carolina, has pronounced the usual 
anniversary discourse,—of which we perceive highly 
favorable mention in the Savannah papers. No ci- 
ty in the Union, considering the small population of 
Savannah, is better able to maintain such an institu- 
tion, or is better provided with men calculated to 
make a course of Historical Lectures interesting. 
Dr. Stevens has the whole body of American Histo- 
ry at his finger ends;—Charlton is eloquent or hu- 
morous, when he pleases,—always graceful, thought- 
ful and fanciful; Jackson is a highly promising 
young man; Judge Law a strong one; and there are 
others who do not seem so ready to take the field, 
but who would make themselves felt should they do 
so,—among whom we should not forget our own son 
of Carolina, the highly esteemed Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church in Georgia. Recently, Dr. Caruthers, 
well known to the American public, as to our read- 
ers, has been discoursing, to the delight of his au- 
dience, upon the History and Progress of Civiliza- 
tion with regard to the United States. He is to be 
succeeded by Thos. Edward Lloyd, Esq., who takes 
for his theme the “Journeyings of De Soto,” a golden 
and a glowing subject. We gather these facts from 
the newspapers. We have seen none of these dis- 
courses, which may be printed or not, for aught we 
know. We could wish that our friends in Savannah 
would keep us better informed, by occasional reports, 
of the progress and performances of an institution of 





whose importance we think so highly, and in whose 
success we are quite as anxiously interested, as if it 
were one of our own. 





Since penning the preceding remarks, we have 
been put in possession of a copy of the Lecture by 
Dr. Caruthers, above alludedto. It is a very neatly 
printed pamphlet of thirty-six pages,—very well and 
sometimes forcibly written, and exceedingly com- 
prehensive in its topics. We might object to its 
Style, that it is sometimes a little too familiar and 
colloquial, but what it loses in nicety of expression 
it has gained in vigor; and since Carlyle, we 
ginning every where to believe that the truth 
sincerely expressed, mustcome forth as it con 
permost,—a dictum which the over-fastidious 
the style-mongers will swallow as they best 
Dr. Caruthers makes a rapid survey of the ] 
events which, in the progress of the world’s h 
have been the chief elements and agents in its 
zation; and finds a necessary connection an 
pathy between them,—period by period,—anc 
which led to the settlement of our ancestors in 
rica, the Revolution which wrought their in 
dence, and our present position. Our political, 
social and literary condition, all receive his att 
and analysis,— rather too hurriedly, we should 
but perhaps unavoidably so, in consequence 
limits imposed upon the popular lecturer. H 
perly dwells upon the recent enormities in our 
condition, though we suspect he will scarcely c 
with us in ascribing them, in great part, to the 
ny of trade in this country,—which, by the w 
almost the only tyranny under which we labor 
had marked a passage or two in this discour 
extract, but the already crowded state of our 
leave us no room for it. 





GENERAL WORTH. 


We have been for some time in receipt 
elaborate article, of a biographical charact 
which General William J. Worth, who has s 
mirably succeeded in finishing the war in F] 
is the subject. Thinking very highly of this gentle- 
man, we are yet constrained to decline the publica- 
tion of this paper. Itis well written, but is so much 
more an éloge than a history, that we should fear it 
would incur, for its subject, that discredit which is 
apt to follow the exaggerated estimates of warmly 
admiring friends. If the writer will prepare a_pro- 
per biography, giving us the career of General 
Worth as a military man, from the beginning, and 
designating in detail his services—a task which 
would admit very happily, of a good summary of 
the events in Florida,—we shall find pleasure in 
giving it a place in our pages. Were the perform- 
ance before us, a little less highly seasoned with eu- 
logium, which, in the absence of detail, seems mere 
extravagance, we should certainly not have withheld 
it so long from our readers. Such a biography, we 
may add, should not properly employ more than half 
a dozen pages in this magazine. 
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SCIENCE AND LITERATURE IN SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


WE can report some progress in regard to the 
Science and Literature of South-Carolina. Our in- 
stitutions devoted to these objects, have never been 
more flourishing than now. The State College at 
Columbia is, we learn, in possession of a larger num- 
ber of students than usual, and under good moral 
government, has now full possession of public con- 
fidence. The College of Charleston, a creation of 
the city, though less numerously attended, perhaps, 
because less liberally endowed, is still doing well, 
and working as it should, in the production of very 
creditable results. At a recent commencement, the 
graduating class, it is understood, acquitted itself 
with singular excellence, and several of the mem- 
bers gave good promise of maintaining the high 
reputation of the State for moral and intellectu- 
al worth. The High School of Charleston—a pre- 
paratory institution, intended to co-operate with the 
Charleston College, in furnishing the adequate means 
for a complete course of domestic education,—is an 
institution which, besides being well conducted and 
under an efficient superintendent, is recommended 
by its singular cheapness. Its annual charge is but 
$40, while that of the College is $60—so that for 
$100 per annum, all the branches are taught of a 
complete classical education. Terms so moderate 
and advantages so great, may well commend both 
of these institutions to the regard of every citizen, 
in a period of such pressure and exigency as the 
present. The Medical College of South-Carolina, 
during the last session, attained a higher degree of 
prosperity than it has ever known before. The class 
of the present year numbers considerably over two 
hundred ,—a sufficient proof of the high character of 
the Institution—the faculty of which, by the way, is 
second to none in the union. We are happy to per- 
@eive, in these and other instances, a very general 
desire to raise among us the standards of moral and 
intellectual culture. Our people seem, every where, 
persuaded of the real necessity and superior value 
of a home overa foreign education; and we take 
for granted, from present signs, that, in less than 
twenty years, it will be something remarkable to 
find a Southern youth seeking instruction in any 
but a Southern School. 





SCRAPS. 

“1.” would answer our purpose, if he would set 
himself down to a task,—deliberately select his topic 
and stick to it;—but there is nothing encouraging in 
the sort of literary effort which sets out to prepare 
scraps. Of course, nothing can be expected where 
nothing is attempted. Few people are capable of 
happy accidents. We give one of the “Scraps” of 
our correspondent to the reader,—the others to the 
flames. 

AUTUMN. 


In colder climates than our own, the season of the 
year which is welcomed with most gladness, is that 
which succeeds the “ruffian blasts,” the icy fetters, 
and the shattered forests of winter. Spring is the 
season of enjoyment, and of disenthralment from a 








er 


protracted bondage. With us, Spring, though beau- 
tiful, brings with it lassitude, and the prospect of a 
long summer, when malaria shall take possession of 
the country, and shut us up, as with a wall of fire, 
in our summer retreats. ‘The season which we hail 
most joyfully, is that which uncages us, and gives 
us the freedom of the country,—which cheers us with 
the bright, crackling, first wood fire, (none of your 
smouldering charcoal,)—which brings to mind the 
double-barrelled “Manton” or “Purdy,”—the point- 
er,—the darkly-shaded wood,—the whistle of the 
woodcock,—the whirr of the partridge,—the music 
of the pack, and the excitement of the chase,—while 
the atmosphere is bracing and invigorating, making 
you feel that excitement and exercise, even to weari- 
ness, is not a sin against prudence. 

There is no class in our country to which Autumn 
is not welcome; we have none so poor who cannot 
procure sufficient food, fuel and clothing, to keep in 
healthful motion the current of the blood :—to the 
planter, it brings the enjoyment of harvest,—to the 
physician, a temporary reprieve from pills and pul- 
ses,—and to the lawyer, it is the season when he has 
just reached a healthful and pleasant temperament, 

aving been all summer evaporating the superabun- 
dant caloric which, during the preceding winter, had 
been generated at circuit courts and legislative coun- 
cils. But Autumn brings, also, peculiar pleasures 
to the contemplative and serious,—they find poetry 
in the falling leaf—admonition in the withering grass 
and fading flower—and the hand of the divine artist 
in the golden sunset and the gorgeous foliage of the 
forest. ‘To them, the autumnal wood brings remem- 
brances of days long past,—when hopes were fresh 
and feelings buoyant ;—it brings again to their ears, 
the ringing, merry laugh of the play-ground,—and 
they hold communion with blessed spirits, who once 
counselled and encouraged them, and live over again, 
with feelings softened by time, “ast hours with part- 
ing dear ones ;’—and their souls are chastened by 
thoughts which, though sad, they yet dearly love to 
foster and to cherish. H. 





NEW MUSIC. 


WE owe to Mr. George Oates, the following pieces 
of popular new Music, a small sample of his very 
large and various collection,—viz: 1. ‘Fondly on 
thee I look delighted,’ a ballad, music by Bristow; 
2. The Exile’s Song, a Swiss melody, by Blessner ; 
3. ‘You bid me sing,’ by Chas. Warren; 4. ‘When 
sorrow binds in gloom thy brow,’ music by Rohbock; 
5. The Parting of Summer, words by Hemans, mu- 
sic by Rickard; 6. ‘My heart was like a vacant hall,’ 
music by Barton; 7. ‘I’ve left my home, my native 
home,’ music by Rees; 8. ‘I’ll let you,’ music by Bas- 
sini; 9. Rosa Gallopade, by Krugell; 10. Zeredine, 
by Flora; 11. Hilma Waltz, by E. Roberts; 12. The 
Tornado, a brilliant Gallop, by Czerny; 13. The 
Mosaic Gallop, by Zeuner; 14. The York Rifle 
Corps Quick Step, by Zeuner. 





APPROPRIATION. 


Our readers will be quite as much surprised as 
ourselves to learn, as we do from certain advertise- 
ments in the London journals, that the Editor of this 
Journal is actually engaged, in London, in editing a 
Library of Trans-Atlantic Romance. This cool pro- 
ceeding beats that of the American free-trade press, 
which has been content, appropriating the writings, 
to let the author alone. The London publishers are 
certainly about to improve somewhat on Yankee 
nonchalance. We need not add, that we have nothing 
to do with the publication which usurps our name. 
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